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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The annual University of Chicago dinner in connection with 
the meeting of the Department of Superintendence will be held 
Wednesday evening, February 27, 1924, at the Auditorium Hotel, 
Chicago. Tickets may be purchased by mail by sending checks 
to Dean W. S. Gray, University of Chicago. The price of each 
ticket is $2.00. 


A SYMPOSIUM ON HIGH SCHOOLS 


The New Republic published on November 17 an educational 
section of thirty-two pages devoted to the American high school. 
The list of articles and authors is as follows: “In Evolution” by 
Alexander Inglis, “Seen Financially” by Charles H. Judd, “Its 
Social Composition” by George S. Counts, “As Vocational Train- 
ing” by William Martin Proctor, “Teachers’ Organizations” by 
Henry R. Linville, “The Teacher’s Real Job” by Lillian Herstein, 
“Moral Discipline in the High School’ by H. S. T., “Parent and 
Grade Adviser” by Agnes M. Conklin, “The Rural High School” 
by George A. Works, “The Junior High School” by James M. 
Glass, “The Junior College Movement” by Leonard V. Koos, 
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‘Some Foreign Schools” by C. W. Washburne, and “What England 
Is Thinking” by R. H. Tawney. 

In an editorial comment on the contributions the New Republic 
makes among other interesting statements the following: 


The discussion of the American high school in this issue of the New Republic 
serves as an answer to the case against the high school stated by President 
Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
his report for 1922. Mr. Pritchett’s point of departure was the cost of education 
in this country which grew from $140,000,000 in 1890 to over $1,000,000,000 
in 1920, of which increase by far the larger portion was attributable to the 
high school. He lamented the tendency of the high school to lower its standards 
in order to receive and retain the intellectually unfit. “In no country in the 
world does so large a proportion of the energy of the teaching profession devote 
itself to the tedious task of lifting ill-prepared children and youths through 
courses of study from which they gain little or no good.” He protested espe- 
cially against the so-called “‘enrichment of the curriculum.” ‘The high- 
school curriculum of today reminds one of nothing so much as the extended 
bill of fare that one finds in a country hotel. Upon it are printed the names of 
all the dishes one could hope for in the most ambitious cuisine, and yet out of 
all these offerings one will find it difficult to secure a simple and wholesome 
meal.” 

He attacked especially the teaching of the technique of a trade or profession 
in high school under the name of vocational education. To quote him once 
more: “It is not too much to say that the vocational training offered in the 
high schools has so little of the sharp, accurate responsibility of the well-trained 
technician, and is so poorly related to the facts and circumstances of these voca- 
tions, that it is in great measure an educational farce.” According to Mr. 
Pritchett, vocational training should be given in trade schools, and in usurping 
the place of these, the high school becomes a cause of individual and social loss 
by receiving “great numbers of pupils whose intellectual endowment is ill- 
suited for formal study, but who have, in many cases, marked ability for other 
fields of activity.” 

It is true, a difference in tone may be discerned between the articles con- 
tributed by professors of education and those by teachers. While the former 
write with great confidence of the future of the high school, and the solution 
of its problems—the adjustment of its curriculum to the demands of a great 
mass of pupils and the meeting of the vast expense which it entails—those who 
are in contact with the pupils in daily teaching and administration echo Presi- 
dent Pritchett’s doubts of the efficiency as a whole of the process of education 
in the high school. They recognize the evils of crowding, involving double 
shifts and part time, lack of close direction leading to waste of time and effort 
through unadjusted choice of studies in the large and miscellaneous curricula 
offered for election, and the tendency on the part of the community and of 
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pupils to take advantage of the looseness of administration and uncertainty of 
standards to make the high school a sort of kindergarten for adolescents. It 
would be unfair to represent these critics as pessimistic, yet it is clear that 
they feel that they are facing difficulties which will not be solved by the im- 
proved machinery which professional educators advocate, and with which they 
even express a certain impatience. 

They would doubtless agree with the comment made by the New Republic 
last March on President Pritchett’s report: “The present congestion and 
superficiality of instruction are the product of reaching out to discover, with 
little in the past to give any aid, just what studies and methods will reach the 
mass of the children as over against those of a group selected from the intel- 
lectual class.” Andi yet they wonder how long the experiment of democracy 
must continue to involve individual and social waste and inefficiency. 

Undoubtedly the high school at present is a product of the community 
which so generously supports it, the product of some of the best impulses and 
highest aspirations of that community. It is then fair to argue that any 
decided advance in the school will come through a change in the spirit of the 
community itself. The high school is an instrument of democracy. Its 
shortcomings are the result of shortcomings in our realization of democracy 
itself. As an expression of democracy of opportunity, the high school should 
afford youth the means of choosing, under experiment and guidance, the kind 
of life in which it can serve with most value to the community and satisfaction 
to itself. This field of choice should not be limited to so-called intellectual 
pursuits nor should any prejudice be exerted in their favor. Above all, the 
years of choice should be followed by years of more strenuous application of 
standards of workmanship, whether in intellectual or technical efforts. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AS JUDGED BY ITS STUDENTS 


The Commission on Secondary Schools of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is this year making 
a statistical study of the attitudes, interests, and judgments of 
high-school pupils. To this end a questionnaire has been formu- 
lated and sent to the junior classes in approximately two hundred 
accredited schools. Twenty-five thousand questionnaires are 
being used. The results of the study will be presented at the next 
annual meeting of the association in March. 

The questions addressed to the students cover such matters 
as the purpose which is prompting attendance, the estimate which 
is put on teachers and on various studies, the time spent in study, 
home relations, morals, religion, citizenship, and the use made of 
leisure time. 
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The letter addressed to the principals giving suggestions about 
the methods of collecting the information desired is as follows: 


This year the North Central Association’s special study concerns itself 
with the attitudes, interests, and convictions of pupils in the high school. 
Obviously, it would be impracticable to seek to get returns from all individuals. 
In consequence, the junior class in certain selected schools has been chosen 
for the study. Your high school and the junior class within your high school 
are among the few thus honored. Will you, therefore, as principal, please 
accept the responsibility of getting the questionnaires (sent herewith) before 
your junior class some time between October 1 and October 15 and see that 
these are duly filled out? To be usable, the questionnaires must be in the hands 
of the secretary before November 1. 

You, of course, will feel free to adopt such procedure as you think wise. 
The following suggestions are, however, offered: 

1. Call the entire junior class together in a special assembly. 

2. Explain briefly the nature of the North Central Association and the 
purpose of the study. 

3. Inform the class that it has been chosen from among hundreds of other 
classes to participate in the study and seek to get them to feel the honor and 
the responsibility. 

4. Inform them that no names need be signed to the reports, that none 
but the officials will read the reports, and that, therefore, they are urged to 
be thoughtful, sincere, and frank in all replies made. Inform them, too, that 
any attempt to be “funny” or any gross misstatements will invalidate the 
conclusions from the study and will, therefore, when found, be rejected and 
destroyed. - If you think wise, tell them to put their replies in a sealed envelope 
and then have them sent directly to the secretary without opening. Of course, 
if any pupil seriously objects to answering any question (or all of them), 
he should not be urged. 

5. Inform them that when the study is completed, a copy of the entire 
compiled material will be sent to their school for them to see if they care to. 

6. Distribute the blanks and read them over slowly with the pupils, 
explaining any questions that are not clear. 

7. Allow pupils, if you think best, to keep the blanks twenty-four hours 
and to discuss them together if they wish, but urge them to be completely 
independent when they finally record their replies. 

8. The following day, reassemble all of the pupils and have them fill in 
the blanks under the direction of some teacher. (No harm will be done if 
individual pupils write their replies to most or all of the questions before this 
meeting.) 

THE CLASSICS IN FRENCH HIGHER SCHOOLS 


Dean A. F. West, president of the American Classical League, 
has written to the editors of the School Review asking that the state- 
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ment regarding the new classical requirements in France made in 
the October issue be supplemented so as to bring out the fact that 
in July, 1923, the Chamber of Deputies adopted by a large majority 
the plan of the minister of education, M. Bérard. 

It may be appropriate to comment once more on the importance 
of this whole matter. For some years France broke away from 
classicism in her higher schools but, under the leadership of the 
present minister of education, is trying the experiment of a return 
to the older type of education. When one associates with American 
students of Greek and Latin, one finds that they entertain the hope 
and, in some cases, the vivid expectation that a like return will 
come in the American high school. There is, therefore, the best 
possible opportunity for American students of the problem to gain 
wisdom from the experience of another country. Someone ought 
to investigate French education after a year or two of this neo- 
humanism. Why not use for this inquiry some of the funds that 
the American Classical League is expending in “improving instruc- 
tion in Latin” ? 

EXAMINATIONS OR NO EXAMINATIONS 


Two items recently published by the New York Times bring for- 
ward once more the well-worn problem of examinations as instru- 
ments of instruction. Part of the original news item is as follows: 


Plans for the abolition of mid-term and final examinations in certain 
courses for all students maintaining an average of over 80 per cent were unani- 
mously approved at meetings of the four undergraduate classes of Columbia 
College. It is expected that these recommendations will now be submitted to 
Dean Hawkes of Columbia College and the Committee on Instruction. 

Although Dean Hawkes has been consulted regarding the plan by Chairman 
Ferris Booth of the Board of Student Representatives, the governing student 
organization, it was pointed out at the university that no official action had 
been taken and that the faculty had not been consulted as a formal body. 
Dean Hawkes declared that in his opinion the final examinations formed a 
legitimate part of every student’s education but that he would be willing to 
consider any project that a responsible body of students might care to present. 
He added: 

“Personally I can see no reason for excusing any student from a final 
examination. I believe that examinations form a part of the student’s educa- 
tion. The present discussion is confined to the student body, some of whom 
desire to ask the faculty to exempt from final examinations in certain courses 
those students who have maintained a high standing throughout the sessions. 
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“Those who favor this plan feel that it would increase the sense of responsi- 
bility of the students toward their work. This is not an unusual point of view 
and has been adopted in some institutions.” 

In a statement explaining the student attitude, Chairman Booth said: 

“The student board at Columbia University is endeavoring to carry on 
a campaign to bring the undergraduate members of the university to a realiza- 
tion of their responsibility in all branches of scholastic and non-scholastic 
endeavor. Although this campaign is being operated on the broadest kind 
of a basis, it has been necessary to concentrate on two very important branches: 
first, to bring the men to a realization of the responsibility which is attendant 
upon their engaging in athletics, and of their duty to obey implicitly and at all 
times the dictates and orders of athletic coaches; second, to bring them to a 
realization of their responsibility in connection with their academic endeavors, 
to the realization that in all their academic work they should pursue it according 
to the highest possible standards in order that their responsibility to themselves 
and to the university will be realized. 

“Tt is our firm belief that if a man does his studying regularly and steadily 
throughout the year he will not only more fully aid the functioning of the 
university in promoting education but lay the foundation for himself of an 
intellectual background which will be invaluable to him throughout his life. 

“With this end in mind, the student board has approached the various 
classes in an endeavor to determine whether the Columbia undergraduate 


sentiment would be behind a trial plan of abolishing certain final examinations 
in certain selected courses in the cases of students of high standing.” 


The editorial comment of the New York Times is quoted in full: 


The meaning that should be given the proposal to abolish certain examina- 
tions at Columbia College is, according to the Columbia Spectator, that it 
was only one feature of a program for promoting student responsibility in 
both scholastic and non-scholastic activities. The ultimate object was to make 
it possible for the student to receive “‘a more satisfactory intellectual back- 
ground for his college experience.” Just how an examination, at any rate an 
examination of the right kind, takes away from a serious student—and it is 
only he whom it is proposed to relieve from final examinations—a sense of 
responsibility or robs him of his own intellectual background is not clear. 

What can more effectually deepen that responsibility, at any rate for 
those whose own intellectual eagerness does not supply it, than a knowledge 
that they must give an accounting of the deeds done in their intellects during 
the period of their instruction ? 

For those who have a high average and who have senate this sense 
of responsibility already developed there is the added reason which Dean 
Hawkes suggests, that the examination itself forms a part of the student’s 
education. It is worth while to test the mind fed at the intellectual table 
in training for the supreme game for which students cannot prepare in a few 
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days immediately before the examination any more successfully than players 
can for participation in the great varsity games. The contest not only adds 
to the incentive; it gives a fuller measure of ability to use all the powers both 
of information and of reasoning that a student has in order to meet a critical 
situation. Obviously, it should be no such examination as a student can pass 
with “extraneous” aid. 

There are “final examinations” in nearly every occupation where human 
intellect or strength or skill enters to any considerable degree. There are 
always elements of uncertainty also that add hazards of unfairness to the 
tests even at their best. This is true in every field of human activity. In 
college sports the tests are already applied and are inexorable and no respecters 
of persons. There are preliminaries, semi-finals, and finals. It is only the 
players who fail in the tests along the way who are denied the final trials, 
from which in scholarship it is proposed to excuse the best students. It is 
to the practice of the football field that the intellectual sluggard should be 
sent to consider its ways and be wise. The problem is not how to get rid of 
examinations but how to make them real tests that both measure and add to 
the strength of those who take them. 


PREPARATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


In a bulletin issued by the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Wisconsin, C. J. Anderson gives figures which throw light 
on the problem of preparing teachers for the positions which they 
are to fill in American high schools. The statistics given by Mr. 
Anderson refer to the high schools of Wisconsin but are probably 
not far from typical for the country as a whole; if anything, condi- 
tions in Wisconsin are probably better than the average. 

Some typical items are as follows: 


Wisconsin needs 869 teachers of English. Of these, 339 are required to 
teach English only; 316 should be able to teach English and one other subject; 
161 will be required to instruct in two branches besides English; 42 must 
teach English with three other subjects; 10 must be prepared to teach four 
subjects in addition to English, and one unfortunate pedagog must hold a 
recitation in English followed by classes in five other subjects during the day. 

If those preparing to teach English are required to choose, in addition to 
this major subject, two minors and if it were possible to distribute these minors 
over the other teaching fields, the major demands upon English teachers could 
be met. Two conditions peculiar to this state make certain combinations 
desirable. By statute requirements there must be at least one teacher in each 
high school licensed as a teacher-librarian. Library instruction is given 
usually in connection with first-year English classes. This is shown by the 
data which indicate that in the two subject combinations, English and library 
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science is the most popular one. Citizenship, classified as social science, is 
required in every high-school curriculum in the first year. One of the two 
minors selected by English teachers, then, should be either library science or 
social science. The other may be history, French, Latin, mathematics, or 
science 
There are 722 teachers listed as teaching mathematics either alone or in 
combination with one or more subjects. Of this number, 255 teach mathematics 
only; 241 teach mathematics in combination with one other subject; 156 
| handle two other subjects with mathematics, and 70 teach mathematics in 
addition to three other subjects. The most frequent combination is mathe- 
| matics with science and social science. If these three subjects were selected 
| for special preparation in college or normal school, 438 or 60 per cent of the 
_ mathematics positions could be filled by teachers with preparation in the 
combination of subjects required. Nineteen mathematics teachers must be 
prepared to teach a general course in agriculture; 28 must carry the required 
| work in library methods; 37 must teach commercial branches, usually com- 
mercial arithmetic, and at times bookkeeping. Fifty-six teachers must be 
prepared to take a class in English; 19 must teach some Latin in addition to 
mathematics and other subjects. 


By way of general summary of his findings and suggestions for 


the betterment of conditions, Mr. Anderson says: 


There are at the present time 2,000 high-school instructors teaching but one 
subject; about 1,000 teaching two subjects, nearly 500 teaching three subjects, 
about 125 with four subjects, 15 with five subjects, and even one teaching 
seven subjects. This is, of course, a situation difficult or almost impossible 
for which to prepare. The most practical solution is an increase in the size 
of the high-school territory of those small schools employing less than five 
teachers so that it will be justifiable, from the standpoint of both enrolment 
and taxable wealth, to increase the number of teachers per school. 


It certainly behooves all who have to deal with the problems 
of teacher-training and teacher-placement to note these facts. 
Very often specialists in college and university departments do not 
think that it is necessary for them to make any analysis of actual 
practice when they prepare sequences for the training of high-school 
teachers in their subjects. Sometimes they pile up requirements 
to the point where it becomes quite impossible for the student to 
take the two or more subjects with which he will have to deal in 
his first position. It is the first position which is likely to make 
the most extensive demands on the teacher. Opportunities for 
strict specialization can usually be provided only in the largest 
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schools, and these require experience of those who are to be admitted 
to the teaching staff. 

If college teachers hold, in spite of the facts revealed in this 
bulletin, that their students should be strict specialists, perhaps 
they can be interested to give active attention to Mr. Anderson’s 
findings and recommendations with a view to securing consolidation 
of high schools so as to provide better teaching conditions. The 
college teacher of science or of one of the literary subjects does not 
ordinarily think of school organization as a part of his academic 
interest, but itis. If teachers and pupils are to fit into the work of 
the higher institutions, there must be a readjustment in some fashion 
or other of the teaching situation in American high schools. At 
present there is inco-ordination between the legitimate demands 
for superior work in these institutions and the qualifications of 
teachers for the actual work which they are called upon to do. 


SECTIONING ON THE BASIS OF ABILITY IN COLLEGE 


For some time past C. E. Seashore, head of the Department of 
Psychology and dean of the Graduate School of the University of 
Iowa, has been devoting his energies to active campaigning among 
American colleges and universities, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, for a larger recognition of the especially 
able student. He publishes, as a part of this effort, a committee 
report in the Bulletin of the American Association of University 
Professors for October. 

This report is a plea for sectioning on the basis of ability. 
It gives the details of various plans and points out their advantages 
and difficulties. Certain especially significant warnings which are 
presented near the end of the article will be helpful to high-school 
officers who are engaged in experiments of classifying students 
according to ability. These warnings are contained in the following 
paragraphs: 

The advantages of segregation will not be gained unless the spirit of the 
organization is such as to win the adherence of the students. All the students 
must be led to a realization of the fact that the plan is fair to all; and each 
serious student, regardless of level, must be convinced that the segregation 
is an advantage to him. On the other hand, there will always be a certain 
body of students who object on principle or from habit to anything that serves 
to reveal their weakness or spur them to effort. 
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The same principle applies to the members of the faculty. They must be 
convinced that the plan is to the advantage of all students. The president also 
must be convinced that segregation does not add to the expense of teaching; 
indeed, that it may reduce the cost, as a homogeneous section may be made 
larger than a heterogeneous section. 

The instructors must also be led to realize that the segregation does not 
necessarily add drudgery to the teaching process. Where instructors have 
the same kind of qualifications, they can take the same number of high and low 
sections, or exchange sections from year to year; but often it is found that one 
instructor has natural ability for handling “pedagogical” cases and is at his 
best in the process of simplifying, whereas another instructor is at his best in 
the realm of freedom with superior students. 

Likewise, segregation will fail of its advantages unless the instructors 
realize the opportunity for doing an entirely different quality and a greater 
amount of work in the high sections and have the ingenuity to trust and encour- 
age gifted students, or show pedagogical skill and sympathy in rendering 
natural aid to the poor students who need help. 


PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 


In a bulletin recently issued by the Bureau of Educational 
Research of the University of Illinois, C. W. Odell brings together, 
under nine headings, the plans which are actually used in high 


schools for giving recognition to individual differences. He points 
out that the plans now commonly in use aim to deal, for the most 
part, with differences in mental ability. He then adds the following 
significant comment: 


It is important to remember, however, that differences of this sort are not 
the only differences that exist among high-school pupils. Probably the most 
important of the other differences are those in interests. These manifest 
themselves especially in the vocational choices and the Yecreations of high- 
school pupils. Some schools are recognizing the differences in vocational 
interests and allowing them to play a part in the grouping of pupils. There 
is no reason why such differences should not play an even greater part than they 
do, at least in some subjects. In one high school with which the author is 
familiar boys who expect to go into some form of engineering work form one 
section of freshman algebra; girls who do not expect to make any further use 
of the subject form another. Likewise in freshman English there is a special 
section of pupils who are interested in journalism and two or three sections of 
those whose chief interest is in commercial work. Such a differentiation could 
easily and profitably be extended to a number of high-school subjects besides 
those just mentioned. Differences in recreational and other interests, in 
attitudes, physical stamina, etc., should receive large attention by the teacher 
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in making assignments of individual work, in calling upon the pupils for discus- 
sion of various topics, and in the other work of the recitation. The extra- 
curricular activities of the school likewise offer many opportunities for giving 
a great deal of attention to individual differences. 

The other parts of the bulletin can be referred to only by titles. 
Mr. Odell classifies the plans now in operation under the following 
headings: (1) variation in amount of work carried, (2) the organiza- 
tion of sections according to ability, (3) grouping within the recita- 
tion section according to ability, (4) credit for quality, (5) individual 
instruction and progress, (6) length of unit of work, (7) basing 
marks on quantity as well as quality, (8) summer and other special 
work, and (9) supervised study. 


THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION AND THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


At a recent meeting of the National Association of State Uni- 
versities, George F. Zook, of the Bureau of Education, presented a 
vigorous paper in which he pointed out that the fiscal and adminis- 
trative policy of state systems of education will very shortly be 
seriously affected by the rise of the junior college. If state uni- 
versities, such as the University of California and the University 
of Missouri, continue to encourage the development of this new 
institution, is it not evident that the problem of state or local 
support will very shortly have to be faced? Will not standards 
of training for teachers have to be dealt with? Will not problems 
of the recognition of credits have to be considered? At present 
we are drifting into the policy of adding a new unit to our educa- 
tional system without any adequate general consideration. 

The Bureau of Education is rendering a large service and a 
service of a type highly appropriate for a national bureau in stirring 
up thinking on this problem. In addition to Dr. Zook’s paper, 
the November issue of School Life carries the following editorial: 

Where shall the dividing line be drawn between secondary education and 
higher education? But why attempt to draw it? Itis as easy to draw the 
line between youth and manhood. The question has been answered differently 
in different countries and at different times in the same country. It is largely 
a matter of expediency. 

In the memory of men who are still trying to reconcile themselves to 
approaching age, the colleges of the country taught in their lower classes the 
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identical subjects which the best high schools now teach, and they did it as a 
matter of course and without sense of humiliation. The high schools have 
grown lustily since then, not only in numbers, but in the strength of the indi- 
viduals, and they are jostling the colleges of liberal arts from below as the pro- 
fessional schools from above are demanding the reorganization of the traditional 
courses. 

The colleges in raising their own standards have long been insisting upon 
higher standards of preparation. The high schools have responded so effectively 
that they have invaded the territory which the colleges once held as their own, 
and the colleges now find that much, if not most, of their freshman curriculum 
is “secondary work”’—principally because the high schools are doing it. 

For example, a typical college requires for admission, let us say, three 
units of mathematics, one of science, two of a foreign language, and three of 
English, with six units of other approved subjects selected at the option of the 
student. The college inevitably offers courses in all those subjects which 
follow in due order the courses required to have been pursued by the student 
in the high school. But that high school offers inter alia four years of mathe- 
matics, two of chemistry, two of physics or biology, four of Latin, German, or 
French, and four of English. All the high schools of importance offer those 
subjects for the periods mentioned and much more. 

The boy whose curriculum was so planned has only enough units to enter 
college; yet he has already taken the studies which if taken in the college 
would have advanced him to the sophomore class. Granted that it does not 
often happen that a Freshman studies in college the same subjects that he had 
studied in high school. If he does not, his preparatory course was probably 
not chosen with a definite view to his college work; if he does, the repetition 
involves distressing waste of time. 

In a discussion of such matters it is the custom to extol the superiority of the 
college method and of college teaching; and none can deny the truth of the 
claim if only the stronger half of the whole number of accredited colleges be 
considered. But if the best high schools be compared with the weaker half 
of the accredited college list, the difference between the quality of instruction 
in the fourth class of the high school and the freshman class of the college 
practically disappears. It may even be in favor of the high school. 

The purpose of all this? Simply this: The high schools in the principal 
cities of this country even now are doing much of the work of the junior college. 
Most of them have equipment and teaching force capable of handling two full 
years of the college course. More of both would be needed to care for the 
increased numbers, but surprisingly little change otherwise would be required. 

The development is logical, and it ought to be made. It has been made in 
a few cities. Little stretch of the imagination is required to picture the Ameri- 
can city high school in the réle of the French lycée or the German gymnasium, 
sending its graduates direct to the professional school. The tendency is all 
that way. 
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PROVIDING ADEQUATE HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Washington 


Boards of education that are committed to the junior high 
school movement must face sooner or later the task of providing 
suitable housing accommodations for the new school. It will be 
necessary to decide whether a new building shall be erected for 
this purpose or whether an old elementary- or high-school building 
shall be remodeled. In either event the board of education and 
its professional advisers must determine the kinds of floor space 
to be made available to the new institution. For the benefit of 
the large number of educational authorities who are wrestling with 
these problems it was decided to ascertain the kinds of building 
accommodations that have been arranged for junior high schools 
by communities which have already provided such buildings. The 
intention was to obtain information which would be helpful immedi- 
ately in the work of drawing building plans and which, at the same 
time, would throw light on the educational program that is being 
attempted in the reorganized schools. 

Questionnaires were prepared and sent to (1) school officers 
in communities which were known to have let contracts for junior 
high schools within the last five years, (2) the principals and superin- 
tendents who had written articles for the first volume of the Junior 
High School Clearing House, and (3) the junior high schools in six 
states, the names and addresses of which were furnished by the 
respective state departments of education. Although blanks 
were sent to certain individual schools in a few large cities, such 
as Oakland, Denver, and St. Louis, where the names and addresses 
of the schools were known, the larger cities with more than two 
junior high schools were not included in the investigation because 
of the uncertainty of getting the blanks into the hands of the princi- 
pals. Three hundred blanks were mailed to addresses in twenty 
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states. One hundred and forty-nine schools, with enrolments 
ranging from 200 to 1,750 pupils, returned usable answers. In 
the discussion which follows, the schools are classified, according 
to size, into two groups. Those which enrol less than five hundred 
pupils are described as smaller schools, and those enrolling more 
than five hundred pupils are called larger schools. 

The progress toward administrative reorganization which has 
been made by these 149 schools may be observed in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Junior ScHoots VARIOUS ORGANIZATION 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE FEATURES 


ScHOOLS ENROLLING Enrotiinc Less 
THAN 500 PUPILS THAN 500 PUPILS 


De- Re- De- Re- 
signed |modeled signed |modeled| Tot#l 


Number of schools 52 42 24 31 55 
Number of schools includ- : 
Vi, VII, 


45 | 31 14 30 


44 32 II 25 
34 13 30 | 109 
by a school architect...} 30 22 15 24 76 


Fifty-two of the ninety-four larger schools are housed in buildings 
which were originally designed for junior high schools and 42 in 
old buildings which were remodeled. Seventy-six schools include 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX. Seventy-six schools are housed sepa- 
rately, and seventy-nine are supervised by separate principals. 
It thus appears that a decided majority of these schools are organized 
to include the grades which a substantial consensus of the leading 
educational opinion would include in the reorganized school. Being 
separately housed and supervised, they enjoy the advantages of 
autonomy and are in a position to study their peculiar problems 
without hampering interference from other divisions of the school 


t The data of this report were tabulated by C. V. Barker, a graduate student in 
the University of Washington. 


149 | I00 
106 71 
Number of schools housing ‘ 
the junior high school 
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system. It is probable, therefore, that the building features and 
the educational program of the larger schools tend to represent 
the more progressive practice of the reorganized schools. 

The smaller schools, on the other hand, have not achieved so 
much progress toward reorganization as have the larger schools. 
Thirty-one of the fifty-five smaller schools are housed in remodeled 
buildings. Only 30 schools include Grades VII, VIII, and IX. 
The original data show that 21 schools include only the seventh 
and eighth grades. Twenty-five schools, or less than one-half 
of the total number, are housed in separate buildings, and 25 do 
not enjoy the advantages of independent supervision. A compari- 
son of the data concerning the designed and remodeled smaller 
schools shows that the schools which are housed in buildings that 
were originally designed for junior high schools do not occupy a 
more favorable position with regard to the points of organization 
named than those which are housed in remodeled structures. It 
is clear that many communities, although they have provided new 
buildings for the junior high school, have not taken advantage 
of an excellent opportunity to effect an inclusive reorganization of 
the grades concerned and to place them under specialized super- 
vision. 

The list of floor-space provisions which were included in the 
questionnaire was composed, for the most part, of the sixty-nine 
items in Table II. They were taken from the junior high school 
building plans which were published in Volumes LX-LXIV of the 
American School Board Journal. Only those items were included 
which occurred in more than two sets of plans, and such items as 
bicycle room, janitor’s room, boiler room, kitchen for cafeteria, 
etc., which do not pertain directly to the educational program, 
were omitted. The administrative officers to whom the question- 
naires were sent were asked to check the kinds of space which are 
included in their buildings and to add at the foot of the list any 
kinds of space which were not listed. The percentages of buildings 
which provide the various kinds of space are given in Table II. 

Advantage was taken of the opportunity to inquire the extent 
to which boards of education that have adopted the junior high 
school program have availed themselves of the services of special 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF JuNIOR HicH Scnoot Burtpincs PRovipinc VARIOUS 
Kinps oF FLoor SPACE 


ScHoots ENROLLING More 
THAN 500 PUPILS 
Kinps oF Fioor SPACE 


General: 
. Class or recitation room 
Principal’s office 


. Stage in auditorium 
. Rest room for women teachers 
. Library 


. Reception room 

. Rest room for men teachers 
. Study hall 

. Stack room for library 

. Assembly hall 


Industrial arts: 
. Manual-training shop 
. Mechanical-drawing room 
. Separate woodworking shop 
. Separate sheet-metal shop 
. Printing shop 
. Tool room for manual training 
. Separate finishing room 
. Separate wood-turning room 
. Metal-lathe shop 
. Separate bench shop 
shop 
. Separate carpentry shop 
Auto sho 
. Separate joinery sho 
. Separate plumbing 


Physical education: 

28. Showers for boys 
. Showers for girls 
. Physical director’s room 
. Gymnasium lockers for boys 
. Gymnasium lockers for girls 
. Gymnasium for both boys and girls 
. General lockers for boys 
. General lockers for girls 
. Rest room for girls 
. Separate gymnasium for girls 
. Separate gymnasium for boys 


Domestic science: 
40. Cooking room for home economics 
41. Sewing room for home economics 


16 
SCHOOLS 
ENROLLING 
LEss THAN 
Designed | Remodeled | 5° Putts 
100 95 go 
4 po 92 74 63 
5 92 83 63 
79 69 44 
65 55 45 
8 63 33 27 
9 bivnsacamaeeins 42 19 5 
Io 33 29 17 
12 20 19 28 
79 83 82 
69 81 51 
65 69 38 
46 40 15 
46 40 23 
46 50 42 
27 20 15 
15 19 16 
12 14 7 
8 10 5 
8 ° ° 
4 10 ° 
awe 2 10 5 
fete) 62 46 
87 5° 32 
71 50 38 
67 42 32 
62 38 35 
eee 60 36 48 
40 24 22 
40 24 22 
38 26 8 
29 31 6 
27 26 6 
8 7 2 
98 95 85 
98 88 67 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Kinps oF SPACE 
Designed | Remodeled | 5° Purms 
Domestic science (continued): 
42. Dining-room for home economics......... 87 52 44 
43. Supply room for home economics......... 63 52 31 
44. Separate fitting room................... 44 26 20 
45. Bedroom for home economics............ 40 10 II 
46. Laundry for home economics............. 33 17 8 
15 21 II 
12 21 II 
49. Separate designing room................. ° 7 2 
Science: 
50. Separate general science laboratory....... ae 60 13 
51. Apparatus storage room................. 37 33 12 
52. Separate geography laboratory........... 23 31 20 
53. Separate agriculture laboratory........... 15 10 9 
54. Separate botany laboratory.............. 10 7 II 
56. Separate physiology laboratory........... 8 5 9 
Fine 
57. Freehand-drawing room................. 71 76 31 
67 57 38 
59. Separate art-exhibit room................ 15 3 2 
60. Separate art-metal room................. 4 12 3 
61. Separate clay-modeling room............. 2 5 3 
Commercial: 
62. Separate typewriting room............... 48 52 16 
63. Separate bookkeeping room.............. 44 40 26 
64. Stenography and typewriting room....... 33 24 26 
65. Separate banking room.................. 10 7 8 
Lunchroom: 
67. Separate teachers’ lunchroom............ 29 - 5 
68. Separate girls’ lunchroom................ 19 14 7 
69. Separate boys’ lunchroom............... 19 17 7 


school architects. Table I shows that only 51 per cent of the 149 
schools were planned by specialists. The remainder of them, 
presumably, were designed by local men whose experience had been 
gained with churches, banks, bungalows, stores, office buildings, 
etc. It is not to be expected that an architect whose training and 
practice have been concerned entirely with other types of buildings 
can thoroughly comprehend the numerous specialized demands of 
the educational program of the modern junior high school on its 
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_ physical plant. Fifty-five per cent of the larger schools were 
planned by school architects, whereas only 44 per cent of the smaller. 
institutions were so planned. A decidedly larger proportion of 
the designed schools (59 per cent) than of the remodeled schools 
(42 per cent) were planned by specialists. Of the designed schools, 
a larger percentage of the smaller schools (63 per cent) than of the 
larger schools (58 per cent) enjoyed the services of specialists. This 
fact suggests that well-planned school buildings may be more 
closely related to the training and enlightenment of the educational 
authorities of a community than to its size. 

The first building problem to be solved by the board of education 
which is committed to the junior high school movement is: Shall 
the new school be housed in a new specially designed building or 
in an old remodeled building? In some cases the board of education 
is so situated that it can give primary consideration to the educa- 
tional program and house the new institution immediately in the 
kind of building which promises most for the educational program. 
In other cases it will be possible to provide the most desirable accom- 
modations only by delaying for a time the organization of the new 
school. In all cases information as to the floor-space provisions 
that are ordinarily found in designed and in remodeled buildings 
will aid the board in its efforts to solve this problem. The data 
which are presented in Table II prove conclusively that junior 
high schools housed in buildings originally designed for that purpose 
have at their disposal a far more adequate range of specialized 
space provisions than schools housed in remodeled structures. The 
facts which are here discussed suggest that a city tends to curtail 
the educational program of the junior high school to a marked 
extent when it decides to house the new institution in a remodeled 
building. Limited educational advantages and remodeled buildings 
seem to go together. In the larger schools, for instance, auditoriums 
(Item 3, Table II) are found in 96 per cent of the designed buildings 
and in only 83 per cent of the remodeled buildings. Item 8, the 
principal’s reception room, is found in 63 per cent of the designed 
buildings and in only 33 per cent of the remodeled buildings. A 
glance at the percentages of the remaining items of the general 
group discloses a similar superiority on the part of the designed 
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buildings. In the industrial-arts group the advantage does not 
lie so clearly with the designed schools. Two kinds of space, the 
mechanical-drawing room and the separate bench shop, are found 
in appreciably larger percentages of the remodeled buildings than 
of the designed buildings. None of the fifteen items of this group 
appears in a decidedly larger percentage of the designed buildings 
than of the remodeled buildings. Both types of buildings make 
practically the same space provisions for the industrial-arts program. 
Similarly, approximately equal provisions of space are made for 
the science, fine arts, and commercial groups. 

When the data of the physical-education group are examined, 
on the other hand, it is found that decidedly larger percentages of 
the designed buildings than of the remodeled buildings have pro- 
vided special accommodations for these activities. Ninety per cent 
of the designed buildings include showers for the boys, while only 62 
per cent of the remodeled buildings make this provision. Sixty-two 
per cent of the designed buildings and only 38 per cent of the re- 
modeled buildings provide gymnasium lockers for the girls. In 60 
per cent of the designed buildings and in only 36 per cent of the 
remodeled buildings a gymnasium for both boys and girls has been 
included. Similarly, decidedly larger percentages of the designed 
buildings than of the remodeled buildings have incorporated the 
various features of space which are listed under the domestic-science 
and lunchroom groups. 

An analysis of the kinds of space for which similar provision 
has been made by the two classes of larger schools is significant. 
The similarity in the science, fine arts, and commercial groups lies 
in the fact that only minimum provisions have been made by both 
classes of buildings. In the science group, only two kinds of space, 
a general science laboratory and an apparatus storage room, are 
found in more than one-third of the schools. In the fine-arts and 
commercial groups, likewise, only two kinds of space are found 
in more than one-third of the schools. It is difficult to see how 
any substantial program of activities in these three groups could be 
carried on without at least these minimum space provisions. In the 
industrial-arts program, on the contrary, the similarity between the 
designed and the remodeled buildings lies in the fact that several 
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kinds of floor space are provided by significant percentages of both 
classes of buildings. Six different kinds are found in more than 
one-third of each of the two classes. It is clear that the larger 
schools, both designed and remodeled, have developed the industrial- 
arts program in far greater variety and extent than the science, 
fine arts, and commercial programs. 

An analysis of the kinds of space for which decidedly superior 
facilities are provided by the designed buildings is equally significant. 
The items in the general, physical-education, domestic-science, 
and lunchroom groups, in which the superiority of the designed 
buildings is so manifest, are roughly of two distinct types. The 
first type consists of the kinds of space which represent the conven- 
iences of the modern school plant, such as the rest room for teachers, 
the principal’s reception room, the physical director’s room, the 
rest room for the girls, and the separate lunchroom for the teachers. 
These items facilitate to a material extent the work of the principal, 
teachers, and pupils and are frequently incorporated in the most 
improved building plans. The second type consists of those items 
provision for which entails heavy expense. The auditorium, 
showers, gymnasium, dining-room, and cafeteria are striking 
examples of this type. Almost all of the kinds of space listed under 
the pkysical-education, domestic-science, and lunchroom groups 
are more expensive to provide than recitation, general science, and 
freehand-drawing rooms. 

It is apparent that the most striking difference between the 
buildings originally designed for junior high schools and those 
remodeled for the purpose is that the latter tend to disregard the 
more modern conveniences and the more expensive kinds of space. 
The fact that the remodeled buildings make extensive provision 
for the industrial-arts program, which entails heavy expense, 
constitutes an outstanding exception to the rule. Even though 
the reorganized school is to be housed in a remodeled building, 
educational authorities appear to be so thoroughly convinced of 
the value of the industrial arts that they proceed to provide the 
necessary kinds of floor space regardless of cost. It is clear that 
the authorities have not been so completely convinced of the value 
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of the kinds of space listed under the physical-education and 
domestic-science groups. 

As a class, the remodeled buildings appear to represent less 
advanced stages of the reorganization movement than the specially 
designed buildings. Considerations of cost seem to have dominated 
the situation. The liberal educational program of the modern 
junior high school cannot but be seriously handicapped by the 
limited and conservative building provisions of many of the 
remodeled structures. One cannot escape the conclusion that 
boards of education should make every possible effort to erect new 
buildings for junior high schools rather than house them in 
remodeled structures. 

A question has been raised regarding the extent to which it is 
possible to realize the educational program of the reorganization 
movement in a school with a small enrolment. Although this 
question is difficult and cannot be answered with finality at the 
present time, conclusions of some significance can be drawn from 
an examination of the floor-space provisions in the smaller schools. 
In the last column of Table II data are presented concerning the 
building features of schools which enrol less than five hundred 
pupils. A comparison of the data in this column with the data 
for the remodeled larger buildings shows that almost all of the 
listed kinds of space are provided by decidedly smaller percentages 
of the smaller schools than of the remodeled larger buildings. Some 
of the smaller schools do not have a principal’s office, an auditorium, 
or a library room. Some have no space specially designed for 
the physical-education, science, fine-arts, commercial, or lunchroom 
programs. The only building features found in more than 50 per 
cent of the smaller schools are classrooms, principal’s office, audi- 
torium, stage, rest room for women teachers, manual-training shop, 
mechanical-drawing room, cooking room, and sewing room. In 
addition, each of the individual schools represented undoubtedly 
possesses one or two other features. It is possible also to carry 
on various types of educational activity without the aid of floor 
space which is specially designed for such activity. Even after due 
allowance has been made for these considerations, however, it is 
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evident that many of the smaller schools offer educational facilities 
but slightly different from those which are found in the better type 
of elementary school. The fact that 21 of the 55 smaller schools 
include only the seventh and eighth grades and that 31 of them are 
housed in remodeled buildings tends to substantiate this conclusion. 
In these cases probably only moderate progress has been made in 
the direction of the ideal aims and purposes of the junior high school. 
Whenever possible, it is decidedly advisable to consolidate several 
small schools into a large school in order that the pupil enrolment 
may warrant the provision of a more varied and more highly special- 
ized physical plant. In many smaller communities it is decidedly 
advantageous to house the junior high school with the senior high 
school in order that the more extensive provision of differentiated 
building facilities of the latter may be utilized by the junior high 
school. 

When the decision has been made to provide a building for 
the new type of school, the board of education and its professional 
advisers must next attack the problem of determining the floor- 
space features that ought to be made available for a modern junior 
high school. Information concerning the space provisions which 
are included in a majority of the larger buildings originally designed 
for junior high schools will assist the board to a material extent 
in its efforts to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. The kinds of 
space found in more than 50 per cent of the 52 larger schools of 
this class are listed in Table III. There is substantial reason for 
accepting the items of this table as a desirable minimum list of 
junior high school housing accommodations. With this information 
in their possession, educational authorities are in a position to reach 
safe decisions in their own minds concerning the minimum list of 
features which should be included in the buildings they propose to 
erect. They are in a position further, to defend and support their 
recommendations with the argument which is most widely under- 
stood and accepted by laymen and the general public—the argu- 
ment of majority practice. Although the foregoing suggestions 
apply particularly to schools of five hundred or more pupils, they 
are none the less applicable to smaller schools which have the 
necessary funds. 
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The minimum list of floor-space provisions includes, in addition 
to the necessary classrooms, an office and a reception room for 
the principal, an auditorium with a stage, a rest room for the women 
teachers, a library, a textbook stack room, and a cafeteria. The 
facilities which are provided for the physical-education program 
consist of a gymnasium, which is used part of the time by the boys 


TABLE III 


Kinps oF FLoor Space ProvipED IN MorE THAN 50 PER CENT OF THE 
LARGER BUILDINGS ORIGINALLY DESIGNED FOR JUNIOR HicH ScHOOLS 


Kinds of Floor Space Kinds of Floor Space 
General: ee education (cont.): 
1. Class or recitation room| 100 for 
2. Principal’s office....... 100 60 
96 
4. Stage in auditorium.... 92 Domestic science: 
5. Rest room for women 18. Cooking room for home 
ere 79 19. Sewing room for home 
2 Textbook stack room. 65 98 
8. Reception room....... 63 20. Dining-room for home 
87 
Industrial arts: 21. Supply room for home 
9. Manual-training shop. . 79 ee 63 
drawin 
II. Separate woodworki 22. Separate general science’ 
Physical education: Fine arts: 
12. Showers for boys...... 90 23. Freehand-drawing room| 71 
13. Showers for girls...... 87 24. Music room........... 67 
14. Physical director’s room| 71 
15. lockers for} Lunchroom: 
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and part of the time by the girls, gymnasium lockers and shower 
baths for each sex, and a room for the physical director. The 
industrial arts have at their disposal a general manual training 
shop, a mechanical-drawing room, and a separate woodworking 
shop. Practically every school has a cooking room and a sewing 
room for the home economics work, together with a dining-room and, 
in a majority of cases, a supply room. More specially designed 
space features are planned for the industrial-arts and domestic- 
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science programs than for any other broadening or exploratory 
program. The typical school has a separate general science lab- 
oratory, and separate rooms are provided for freehand drawing 
and for music. In addition to the twenty-five items of the mini- 
mum list, each school probably provides one or more of the kinds 
of space which are included in less than 50 per cent of the larger 
buildings originally designed for junior high schools (see Column 
2, Table II). 

School authorities who find it necessary to house a reorganized 
school in a building which was not originally designed for a junior 
high school would do well to select for remodeling a high-school 
building rather than an elementary-school building. Few of the 
kinds of floor space which constitute the minimum list of the 
typical larger junior high school (Table III) are to be found in the 
traditional elementary-school building. Many items of the mini- 
mum list, on the other hand, are found in the average high-school 
building with an enrolment of five hundred pupils.t In many such 
buildings changes would need to be made in furnishings and equip- 
ment rather than in floor-space provisions. Under these circum- 
stances the introduction of the junior high school with the educa- 
tional program which is provided for by the space provisions of the 
minimum list could be accomplished in some communities without 
severely taxing the finances of the district. 

Schools which enrol more than five hundred pupils and smaller 
schools which are planning an extensive reorganization program 
will need to provide a larger amount of specialized floor space than 
the minimum list includes. An examination of the second column 
of Table II shows that a considerable number of the schools furnish 
rest rooms for the men teachers. Study halls and stack rooms for 
the library are provided by about one-third of the schools. In 
some cases there is an assembly hall in addition to a main audi- 
torium. Twelve additional kinds of specialized rooms for industrial 
arts are provided. The manual training tool room, the sheet- 

t For instructive descriptions of floor-space provisions in modern high-school and 
elementary-school buildings, see L. V. Koos, “‘Space-Provisions in the Floor-Plans 
of Modern High-School Buildings,” School Review, XXVII (October, 1919), 573-99; 


and “‘Space-Provisions in the Floor-Plans of Modern Elementary-School Buildings,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX (September, 1919), 12-25. 
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metal shop, and the printing shop are included in almost one-half 
of the buildings. Separate finishing and wood-turning rooms 
and metal-lathe, bench, electrical, carpentry, auto, joinery, and 
plumbing shops are included in several buildings. 

Separate groups of lockers are arranged for boys and girls in 
40 per cent of the buildings, and rest rooms for girls are provided 
in 38 per cent of the buildings. Large enrolments and the tendency 
to encourage more extensive physical-education programs for 
girls call for separate gymnasium facilities for boys and girls. 
Slightly less than one-third of the buildings include these facilities. 
Very few swimming pools were found. A larger enrolment or an 
expanded program of activities for the girls makes feasible the addi- 
tion of more specialized domestic-science space than that contem- 
plated in the minimum list. Approximately one-third of the build- 
ings include in the home-economics suite a separate fitting room, a 
bedroom, and a laundry. Fifteen per cent of the buildings plan 
space for dressmaking and 12 per cent for millinery. 

For convenience and safety in handling science apparatus, 
37 per cent of the schools provide an apparatus storage room. 
Separate geography, agriculture, physiology, and botany labora- 
tories are sometimes added to support the science program, and 
five buildings have greenhouses. The data show that even the 
larger junior high schools have not entered upon very extensive 
science programs. Several buildings were designed to include an art 
exhibit room, and a limited number of special rooms for art-metal 
and clay-modeling work are to be found. Although no special space 
for commercial subjects is provided in a majority of the schools, 
rooms for typewriting, bookkeeping, and stenography are found in 
one-third or more of the buildings. Typewriting and bookkeeping 
are given separate space more frequently, it appears, and in many 
cases stenography and typewriting are placed together in one special 
room. A room is sometimes set apart for banking. In a number of 
the buildings it has been found advisable to provide separate lunch- 
room space for the teachers as well as for the boys and the girls. 

In addition to the items which are listed in Table II, several 
other kinds of specialized space have been found in buildings in 
large cities. School authorities will do well to consider carefully 
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the more unusual types of space with a view to determining whether 
the addition of any of them will facilitate the educational program 
which they contemplate. A stage dressing-room and an auditorium 
checkroom may prove very convenient if the building is to be used 
for general community purposes. If the school is to carry on 
thorough supervision of the health of the pupils, rooms will be 
needed for the school physician and nurse, and suitable space 
ought to be provided for dental and optical clinics and for corrective 
gymnasium work. Extensive exploration and guidance activities 
in the larger schools will require offices for the guidance counselor 
and the home-visiting teacher. Suitable fireproof space should 
be provided for records. One or more offices for teachers who are 
working on special school problems are very convenient. All of 
these items are particularly valuable in schools that serve sections 
of a city where the less fortunate economic groups of the population 
reside. In addition, a recreation room for special extra-curricular 
activities, a lecture-room for demonstration purposes, a nature- 
study laboratory, a dark room, a blue-print room, and sometimes 
a chemical laboratory may be found to serve important purposes. 


THE DETERMINATION OF PROFESSIONAL CURRIC- 
ULUMS FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


W. C. REAVIS 
University High School, University of Chicago 


The preparatory character of American secondary education 
from the beginning has, no doubt, been responsible in large measure 
for the close relationship between the higher and secondary schools 
and for the marked tendency of the high schools to look to the 
colleges and universities for the training of their teachers rather 
than to the normal schools. While the intimate relationship thus 
established has unquestionably resulted in a higher standard of 
academic preparation and a larger proportion of teachers with 
college degrees in the high schools, it has been responsible, on the 
other hand, for the academic character of the professional curricu- 
lums designed by the colleges as training mediums for teachers in 
the secondary school. It was relatively easy for any collegiate 
institution which conferred the baccalaureate degree to shape a 
professional curriculum on demand out of traditional material by 
the slight modification of certain academic courses. Such was the 
character of the professional curriculums for the training of high- 
school teachers until the ideas of observation work and practice- 
teaching were borrowed from the normal schools. Even these 
practical additions have failed to change to any great extent the 
character of training or to increase the initial efficiency of the 
products of many of the higher institutions. As a result, teacher- 
training has never fully caught up with the aims and standards of 
the secondary schools. The higher institutions, therefore, find 
themselves confronted today with the problem of constructing 
professional curriculums which will produce results in school practice 
acceptable to the secondary institutions which look to them for the 
training of their teachers. 
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That great effort has been expended in professional curriculum 
reconstruction by certain universities, colleges, and four-year 
normal schools, as well as by the law-making bodies of certain states, 
is attested by the variety of curriculums now offered to the prospec- 
tive high-school teacher. Progress has not been general, however, 
and uniform standards of training have not existed, other than the 
minimum requirements in education prescribed by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and similar 
organizations. For example, in 1916-17 the requirements in 
education for the bachelor’s degree varied in the state institutions 
from 7 to 40 semester hours with a median of 24 hours, and in the 
endowed institutions from 20 to 45 semester hours with a median 
of 25 hours.t The same year, in the report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, it was recommended that 
approximately 40 per cent of the curricular requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree be in the field of education for those who expect 
to enter the teaching profession. 

The present status of professional training for high-school 
teachers in the United States can be further judged by examining 
the curriculums of thirty representative state and endowed institu- 
tions? The same lack of standards noted in 1917 is manifested 
in the range of curricular requirements. Even in the fundamental 
matter of the placement of practice-teaching in the curriculum, 
we find extreme variation. Four of the 30 institutions studied 
require practice-teaching in the first year of the course, 14 in the 
second year, g in the third year, and 15 in the fourth year. Nineteen 
of the same institutions require the prospective teacher to take 
professional courses the first year of the course; 23 place such courses 
in the second year, while 26 place them in the third year, and 26 
in the fourth year of the course. The great variance in requirements 
in the other fundamental matters indicates that those charged with 
the responsibility of professional curriculum-making still fail to 


t Walton C. John, Requirements for the Bachelor’s Degree. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin No. 7, 1920. 

2 Edward L. Hardy, ‘Professional and Non-Professional Curricula in Schools of 
Education and Colleges.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, 1922. 
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take into full consideration the actual needs and purposes of teacher- 
training. 

A further analysis of the professional curriculums of the thirty 
institutions mentioned shows that the tendency in the training of 
high-school teachers has been to overemphasize the traditional 
normal-school special methods and special subject-matter courses 
rather than to provide the more modern professional courses now 
quite generally recognized as designed better to meet current 
school practices and needs. This may be accounted for in part 
by the operation of the law of supply and demand in the high schools 
and by the restrictions of certificating boards; but it is also due 
in part to the academic predilections of the university and college 
teachers. This is evidenced further by the well-defined tendency 
to restrict the study of the real problems of education to the mature 
students in the graduate schools of education who have a background 
of practical experience, and to pack the four-year course with the 
subjects of the academic sort, more or less unrelated in content and 
methods to the work to be done by the prospective teachers. It is 
evident that one who has completed such a course cannot be 
regarded as a trained product in the same sense as the doctor or 
the lawyer who has completed a four-year medical or a four-year 
legal course. 

Table I is submitted to show the practices of four-year teacher- 
training schools in the administration of professional curriculums. 

More light is thrown on the professional curriculums of our 
higher institutions by studying the actual professional work under- 
taken. The records of thirty 1922 graduates of university schools 
of education and teachers’ colleges reveal the fact that, while there 
is a distinct tendency on the part of most of the institutions to 
require some practice-teaching, psychology, special methods 
courses, school administration, principles of education, and the 
history of education, there is also a conspicuous neglect of certain 
aspects of training which are more closely identified with successful 
teaching than some of the courses required. Table II gives the 
particulars. 

It is difficult to conceive of the objectives which could possibly 
have controlled the construction of the professional curriculums in 
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many of the institutions referred to in the foregoing discussion. The 
great variations in requirements of professional and academic 
courses, in the placement of courses in the curriculum, and in the 


TABLE I* 


PROFESSIONAL CoURSES OFFERED IN THIRTY TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS IN 1921-22 


Range of Median 
—— Number of | Number of | Number of 
Institutions | Semester Semester 
Hours Hours 
30 2.5-21.6 | 11.00 
29 2.0-16.5 3-92 
Methods—special 28 9.0-94.0 | 20.00 
Methods—physical education................-. 28 4.0-52.0 | 20.00 
Educational measurements. .............20000 27 I.3- 7.9 2.78 
History of education—modern................. 25 2.0- 7.0 2.82 
25 2.0-20.0 5.83 
Measurements—mental 24 1.3- 8.0 2.91 
School health and hygiene...................- 23 2.0-14.6 5.25 
History of education—in the United States...... 20 2.0- 5.5 3-40 
Methods—junior high school.................. 20 I.5-17.0 5.67 
18 I.3- 5.3 3-20 
Measurements—statistical methods 15 1.0- 6.6 2.69 
Administration—junior high school 15 I.3- 6.0 2.50 
Administration—senior high school............. 15 I.3-I1.0 4-75 
Citizenship and Americanization............... 14 2.0-19.0 3-50 
History o 12 2.0- 6.0 3-25 
12 1.3- 8.0 2.50 
ethods—senior high school................... 12 I.3-12.0 3.50 
Curriculum—senior high school................ II I.5- 4.6 2.63 
History of education—comparative............. 10 I.3- 6.0 2.83 
History of education—earlier periods........... 9 2.0- 4.0 3-63 
8 I.3- 5.3 2.75 
8 1.5- 6.6 3.00 
7 2.5- 5.0 2.50 
Administration—city 6 2.5- 5.3 3.00 
Supervision—senior high school................ 6 2.0- 5.3 2.50 
Experimental 5 2.6- 4.0 2.75 
Administration—school finance................ 4 2.0- 5.3 2.75 
Curriculum—junior high school. ............... 3 I.5- 2.0 
Psychology—exceptional children.............. 3 2.6-10.0 5.00 
Supervision—junior high school................ I 2.0 2.00 


* Compiled from data gathered by Edward L. Hardy. 
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amount and character of the professional work of recent graduates 
make one doubt whether in most cases there were any controlling 
objectives at all. However, in spite of the unscientific character 
of the present professional curriculums of many of our higher 
institutions, there are evidences of marked progress in particular 
institutions and in particular states. 

The most recent, and perhaps the most advanced, effort in 
this direction is the attempt of the state of California to standardize 


TABLE II* 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE PROFESSIONAL CourSES TAKEN BY THIRTY 1922 
GRADUATES OF Four-YEAR TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 


Range of Average 
Aug Num of Number of 

Hours Hours 

Principles of education and teaching............ 28 1.0- 6.0 3-3 
27 2.0-14.0 6.1 
23 2.0-10.0 3-4 
ucational measurements. 8 2.0- 4.0 3.0 
Measurement of intelligence. 4 I.0- 7.0 3-2 
Philosophy of 4 3-0- 3.3 3.2 
4 2.7- 4.0 3.0 
2 2.0- 3.0 2.5 
I 10.0 10.0 
I 8.0 8.0 


* Compiled from data gathered by Edward L. Hardy. 


training for secondary-school teachers as well as for elementary- 
school teachers by placing in the hands of the state board of educa- 
tion the power to fix the professional curriculums of all of the train- 
ing schools of the state which recommend teachers to the board for 
certification. The first efforts of the California state board of 
education (32 hours of education and 10 hours of practice-teaching), 
when compared with the average requirements (21 hours of educa- 
tion and 6 hours of practice-teaching) and practices of four-year 
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teacher-training institutions in 1922, indicate distinct advancement 
in professional curriculum construction and a trend already noted 
in other sections of the United States. 

Regardless of the views of those responsible for the construction 
of teacher-training curriculums, one fact must not be overlooked, 
viz., that the acid test of teacher-training is teaching success. 
Inasmuch as the supervisory and administrative officers evaluate 
the character of training in the light of the novitiate’s success or 
failure from the beginning, it is important that the criticisms of 
such officers be known and receive due consideration when curricu- 
lums are being planned or reconstructed. Assuming that their 
criticisms are valid, it follows that those aspects of training which 
are responsible for the teaching failures should be eliminated from 
the curriculum and substitutions made which will effectively 
register in the actual practice of the classroom. The task, then, 
of the training schools is to produce teachers who can teach from 
the beginning; and the frequency of failure must be reduced to a 
reasonable minimum. 

The most common criticism made by the supervisory and 
administrative officers regarding the products of the teacher- 
training institutions concerns their erroneous conception of the 
means and end of education at the secondary-school level. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that the typical training-school product 
is too often an academic drill-master whose task as a teacher is 
completed when he sees that the material of his courses has been 
memorized by the students. Such teachers are not alert to the 
different types of teaching and show a lack of power in adapting 
their technique to the different kinds of subject-matter in the 
curriculum. Knowledge is the goal, and the means by which it is 
attained is drill. They overlook the individual student and his 
needs and, as a result, fail either to stimulate or to encourage him 
to exercise initiative, to assume responsibility, or to develop worthy 
intellectual interests. 

Other frequently mentioned deficiencies of the training-school 
products are (1) an inadequate conception of the details of school 
business, (2) a lack of knowledge and understanding of the principles 

\of economical and efficient management, (3) a static view of pro- 
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fessional growth and development, and (4) the absence of a sustain- 
ing interest in the science of teaching. These shortcomings in the 
so-called trained product lower teaching to the plane of a job and 
render difficult and ineffective the work of those responsible for 
efficient service in the schools. 

The training schools may claim that teaching ability is a great 
complex which cannot be satisfactorily dealt with in its elements 
apart from the actual teaching situation in which the individual 
teacher finds himself and that training, therefore, must always be 
more or less general in character. The studies designed to determine 
the mathematical correlation between teaching success and the 
various abilities displayed in training have tended to confirm this 
conclusion. However, a recent study of the character mentioned, 
while confirming many of the previous insignificant correlations 
between general teaching ability and the various traits and abilities 
more or less affected by training, shows a substantial correlation 
between teaching ability and professional knowledge as evidenced 
by the ability to pass a professional test.. Inasmuch as the ability 
to pass a professional test is indicative of professional interest 
rather than of intellectual keenness, it follows that the develop- 
ment of a genuine professional interest on the part of the prospect- 
ive teacher should become one of the main functions of the training 
course. An intense professional interest will lead the teacher-in- 
training beyond the knowledge level into the fields of under- 
standing and appreciation which are essential to the successful 
functioning of knowledge in practice and observation work. A 
genuine professional interest will accentuate the results of many 
of the aspects of training provided in professional courses and will 
function successfully in the after-training experience of the teacher. 

With the status of four-year curriculums for the training of 
high-school teachers known and evaluated in terms of the success 
of the products, the very definite problem confronts us of determin- 
ing the criteria or objectives which will control the curricular 
requirements of those institutions which attempt to train teachers 


t Frederick B. Knight, Qualities Related to Success in Teaching, p. 42. Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, No. 120. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1922. 
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for the secondary schools. Training institutions cannot retain 
their self-respect or the respect of the high schools if they continue 
simply to add courses to the traditional curriculums as new needs 
or requirements arise, and to label the resulting experiences pro- 
fessional training. We face a task that requires more scientific 
treatment. Our objectives must be determined by the definite 
activities for which training is given and by the common and specific 
needs of the various positions to be occupied by those in training. 

The city training schools have set an example for the colleges 
and schools of education by the efficient way in which they have 
organized their curriculums for the training of elementary-school 
teachers. The reason for their success is obvious. They were 
confronted with a definite, specific task, and the responsibility for 
meeting it successfully could not be evaded. As a result, the city 
training schools were compelled to find objectives to control the 
organization of their curriculums, the selection of their methods, 
and the determination of the form of school organization best fitted 
for the realization of their purposes. 

Those institutions, then, which aspire to train teachers for 
secondary schools must face the issue of curriculum reorganization 
as squarely and in somewhat the same manner as have the city 
training schools. The needs of high-school teachers in general 
and of the teachers of special subjects in particular must be ascer- 
tained, and a curriculum provided which will offer the fullest 
opportunities to the individual in training to acquire (1) a good, 
modern, general education, (2) a satisfactory amount of subject- 
matter in the special subject or subjects which he expects to 
teach, (3) a comprehensive grasp of educational theory, and (4) a 
) tested familiarity with observation and practice in the field in 
which he elects to work. 

The curriculums of the four-year course should be arranged, 
not with the idea of giving complete professional training—that, of 
course, cannot be achieved in the undergraduate school—but rather 
with the purpose in mind of insuring a much higher degree of 
success in the first teaching job. Those charged with the responsi- 
bility of administering the training-school curriculums can greatly 
assist in underwriting the initial success desired by seeing that 
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institutional unity between academic and professional departments 
is maintained and by insisting that college instructors measure up 
to training standards in their own classroom technique. 

The ideal condition for a more complete professional training 
of the secondary-school teacher is a return to the graduate school 
of education for a year of professional work after a year or two of 
service or contact at frequent intervals with the graduate school of 
education during service. This requires the establishment of 
more intimate institutional relationships between the training 
institutions and the secondary schools and should result in a more 
efficient application of educational theory to practice. Without 
unity of purpose throughout the entire training organization, the 
objectives of training cannot be fully realized, regardless of how 
scientific the construction of the training curriculums may have been. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to speculate on the significance 
of the question of institutional relations in professional training. 
The co-operation of the university, medical school, and hospital 
make possible the well-trained physician; the co-operation between 
university and gymnasium in Germany, prior to the war, produced 
the highly and successfully trained Oberlehrer; and the institutional 
unity of graduate school of education, city training school, and 
public secondary school, as in the case of Cleveland, Ohio, and other 
cities, gives promise of a happy adjustment of troublesome problems 
of high-school teacher-training in the larger cities. Similarly, 
other institutions which attempt to train teachers for the high 
school are finding that they must maintain institutional relations 
with the secondary schools. 

The problem of determining curriculums for the training of 
high-school teachers is distinctly the job of the teacher-training 
institutions, and their claim for confidence and support cannot 
rest on any basis other than the character of the service rendered. 
With the status of their curriculums fully known and with the 
character of training desired by those who use their products clearly 
indicated, the direction of progress need no longer be in doubt. 
It remains, then, for the teacher-training schools to face the funda- 
mental issues and to keep constantly in mind the fact that they 
cannot advance by looking forward and backward simultaneously. 
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THE HONOR SYSTEM IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


HARRY A. PETERS 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio 


A short time ago, at a meeting of school principals and superin- 
tendents, the opinion was expressed that an honor system for 
examinations and written work in secondary schools is an impossi- 
bility—that it cannot work in any school under any circumstances. 
Inasmuch as the school is a training ground for life, it seems to the 
writer that the development of opportunities for responsibility on 
the part of boys and girls is about as important a purpose as the 
school can serve. 

The honor system, of course, has been in successful operation for 
years at the Western Reserve University, Princeton University, the 
University of Virginia, the Virginia Military Institute, and Williams 
College and in practically all southern colleges and secondary schools, 
as well as in a number of northern preparatory schools and colleges. 
It has been in existence in the University School for five years, 
since its establishment by vote of the members of the respective 
classes who felt that better results for themselves and for the school 
could be secured through its adoption. 

There are two purposes in adopting an honor system: first, 
to relieve teachers from the necessity of acting as policemen, thus 
establishing between the teachers and the students a more pleasant 
spirit of co-operation in accomplishing a mutual task; and, second, 
to encourage honesty. If the students as a whole support the 
system, there will be a weight of public opinion against cheating 
which they will respect a great deal more than faculty supervision. 
There will also be an enormous gain in character, which is the most 
important product of education. . 

With this article in mind, I asked the boys of the University 
School to fill out the following questionnaire concerning the honor 
system. ‘The figures indicate the number of answers. 
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1. Do you think that there is more or less cheating here than (a) before 
we had the honor system? More, 34; less,152. (b) In the school you attended 
before you came to the University School? More, 67; less, 103. 

2. Do you think that the honor system helps to bring in written work which 
has not been copied? Yes, 120; no, go. 

3. Do you think that this system increases a boy’s responsibility by remov- 
ing supervision? Yes, 183; no, 27. 

4. Do you think that there is a better feeling between the masters and the 
boys because the masters are not expected to act as policemen in the examina- 
tions? Yes, 181; no, 31. 

5. Do you think that the public opinion of the school as a whole is against 
cheating? Yes, 176; no, 36. 


It is only fair to say that, inasmuch as the honor system has been 
in operation in the upper school—Grades VII to XII inclusive— 
for five years, few of the boys can remember the situation as it 
existed before we had the honor system. This explains the answers 
to the first part of the first question. Since most boys enter the 
University School below the high school and since there is much 
less likely to be dishonesty in the grammar-school grades than in 
the high school, it is not quite fair to compare the amount of cheating 
observed by the boys here in the high school with the amount 
observed in the schools previously attended. 

It is my confident opinion that great improvement has been 
made both in establishing better feeling between the masters and 
the boys and in decreasing dishonesty. Before the adoption of 
this system, I remember distinctly one examination from which 
five boys were brought to me for dishonesty. ‘The matter of cheat- 
ing was simply a game between the masters and the boys, and in 
that game the boys won every time. Not only did boys of inferior 
mental ability cheat to get through, but clever boys cheated to get 
good marks with the feeling that everyone else cheated and that 
if they did not cheat, they would be under a handicap. Undoubt- 
edly, there is still some dishonesty on the part of boys of the lowest 
moral character and lowest intellectual ability. The number, 
however, is small, and the cheating is done in the most secret 
manner possible. Public opinion, in other words, is influential 
enough to make every boy in the school feel that cheating is not 
tolerated. 
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I am confident that the gain in character development among 
the boys is almost incalculable and that our boys will go out better 
men and better citizens for having taken this responsibility upon 
themselves. 

The honor system is carried on under the supervision of a body 
known as the Student Council, which is composed of four Seniors, 
three Juniors, two Sophomores, and one Freshman, elected by their 
respective classes. At the first of the year every boy signs a pledge 
that he will uphold the honor system. By so doing he agrees 
neither to give nor to receive assistance during an examination and 
to report any person who violates the honor pledge. 

If a boy is seen giving or receiving assistance during an examina- 
tion, he is warned; if he continues, he is immediately reported by 
the witness to a member of the Student Council. The boy is 
then given a trial by the Student Council, which has full authority 
to impose penalties. Dismissal may follow the second offense. 

For the convenience of those who may be interested in establish- 
ing such a system, the constitution of our honor system is presented. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE HONOR SYSTEM OF THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


We, the students of the University School, in order to establish the honor 
system, do hereby adopt and bind ourselves on our honor to the following rules: 


I 
All examinations and daily written work shall be conducted without faculty 
supervision, excepting in so far as the presence of the instructor shall be neces- 
sary to distribute papers and to answer questions. This provision shall not 
be construed as restricting the right of the instructor in the use of his room. 


II 

Giving or accepting assistance in a test or in any written work done in 

class shall be construed as a violation of the honor system. 
mw 

It shall be the duty of every student to report anyone guilty of violating 
the honor system to the Student Council, after having previously warned the 
guilty one. 

IV 

Each student, before handing in any test or any written work done in class, 
shall affix the following statement to it: “I hereby pledge my honor that I 
have neither given nor received any assistance during this examination.” 
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Any student who shall fail to give this written pledge shall be notified by the 
instructor in charge, and in the event of his refusal to comply with the rule, 
shall be asked to appear before the Student Council to show cause. 

The pledge “No Aid” may be written on class work to signify the foregoing 
pledge. 

Vv 

1. The Student Council shall consist of ten members, chosen from the 
four upper classes as follows: four Seniors, three Juniors, two Sophomores, 
and one Freshman, elected by their respective classes before October 1. 

2. This committee shall investigate all violations, shall have the power to 
request the attendance of witnesses to give testimony whenever necessary, 
and shall report its findings to the faculty at the earliest possible date. 

3. Where violations are of such a nature as to demand punishment, the 
Student Council shall transmit its findings with recommendations to the faculty, 
who shall have full power to administer penalties. 


vI 


Each year these rules shall be brought before the student body by the 
president of the Student Council immediately upon the organization of that 
body in the fall. The Student Council is required to make public to the entire 
school the provisions of the Constitution of the Honor System within two 
weeks of mid-year and final examinations. 


vit 


An amendment to the Constitution of the Honor System can be made by a 
three-fourths vote of the four upper classes. 


Entrance to the University School shall signify compliance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Honor System. 


AMENDMENTS 


1. The pledge “No Aid” shall be placed upon any written work in or out 
of class if the master desires that the work be done independently. 

2. If the student affixes the pledge “‘No Aid” to work upon which he has 
been illegally assisted, he has violated the honor system. 
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VALUES IN EXTRA-CURRICULAR ORGANIZATIONS; 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ALICE L. DEMENT 
University High School, University of Southern California 


High schools in the state of California are found to agree that 
extra-curricular organizations have functions of very great value 
in the lives of all students. This fact may be witnessed and con- 
firmed through a study of the amount of time, effort, and expense 
contributed toward the support and expansion of all forms of extra- 
curricular activity in a number of the most typical high schools in 
the state. 

Questionnaires were sent to sixty-five high schools with enrol- 
ments of between 250 and 750 students. This size of school was 
selected as presenting the greatest problem with respect to extra- 
curricular activities. Twenty of the sixty-five high schools sent 
in material of sufficient accuracy to make possible a comprehensive 
and valuable study of existing conditions. The questionnaires 
were so arranged as to make available an estimate of values, as 
judged on the basis of the seven following points concerning the 
extra-curricular organization of each school: (1) the number of 
school organizations, (2) the form of management employed, (3) 
the purpose of each organization, (4) the extent to which pupils 
participate, (5) the accomplishments of the organizations, (6) the 
approximate amount of time given to school organizations, and (7) 
the costs of maintaining these organizations—the amount, how 
raised, etc. 

From the data gathered concerning these seven points, the 
following bases of evaluation were selected for special study as 
presenting the most interesting and most definite material: (1) 
the types of general organization, (2) the kinds of organized activi- 
ties found to exist, (3) the number of students participating in 
school activities, (4) the cost of maintaining school activities, and 
(5) student opinions with regard to existing conditions. 
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Two distinct types of general organization were noted—formal 
and informal. If carried to the extreme, these types are found to 
result in what might be called the overorganized school and the 
underorganized school, in either case a very wasteful condition. 
The two types are found equally successful, however, if worked 
out with care in accordance with the special needs arising from 
conditions existing in the school. 

The formal type of organization follows explicitly a definite 
plan outlined in a printed constitution which aims to direct in 
detail all of the extra-curricular activities of the student-body. 
At the head of such an organization is usually found a board of 
commissioners, the members of which are elected according to 
specific regulations and carry on their various duties as laid down 
in the constitution. The relationships which they are to maintain 
with the members of the faculty, the committees officially provided 
for, and the students whom they are to represent are also definitely 
stated. The means of fulfilment of all offices and regulations 
imposed on separate existing organizations, as well as the standards 
of conduct to be observed by all members of the organized student- 
body, together with the penalty to be inflicted in case of failure 
to observe such regulations and standards, may also be found in 
print and in the form of a mutual agreement between the students 
and the faculty. 

The informal method of handling extra-curricular activities 
may be described as lacking any formal organization whatsoever. 
The advantages claimed for this plan are the freedom allowed the 
students by its looseness and the flexibility possible in the meeting 
of changing conditions in the school. The students and the faculty 
together determine each year the course which the extra-curricular 
activities of the school.will follow. Any necessary and appropriate 
organization for a chosen undertaking is worked out only when the 
specific occasion arises. The method pursued, therefore, is directly 
controlled by the demands of the occasion or case under considera- 
tion. 

Thus, in actual practice, if a group of students decide in favor 
of a carnival or a cabaret and have this idea approved by the 
majority of students, they proceed to work out a suitable organiza- 
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tion to accomplish their aims, calling on the faculty for advice. 
When the final purpose has been attained, the organization ceases 
to exist. The same general plan is extended to include rules of 
conduct. A recent case, which was the result of a prevalent 
custom in dancing, was cited by the principal of one of the schools 
studied. The adoption of certain forms of dancing considered to 
be undesirable necessitated the formation of a rule controlling a 
phase of student activity formerly having no regulation whatever. 
As soon as the form of dancing in question lost its attraction as a 
novelty, due to a change in custom, that particular rule ceased to 
exist. 

In a school which follows this plan, the only permanently 
existing framework is the organized student-body, with such board 
of commissioners or officers as the students may choose. Every- 
thing else is left to the desires and initiative of individuals or 
groups of students. Thus there is greater opportunity for the 
participation of any or all students. Whether such a plan can be 
successfully worked out depends, of course, on the size and nature 
of the particular student-body to be dealt with. Obviously, it is 
adapted to the smaller high school. 

The average number of separate organized activities found to 
exist in a school is fourteen. Two of the schools studied have as 
few as seven organizations, and two support more than twenty, 
the highest number found being twenty-four. There seems to be 
no connection between the size of a school and the number of its 
organizations. 

The kinds of activity most commonly participated in by the 
students were found to be the following: (1) office-holding and 
committee work in connection with the student-body and the classes, 
(2) welfare societies, (3) athletics, (4) publications, (5) dramatics, 
(6) debating, (7) musical organizations, (8) social and recreational 
activities, (9) scholarship societies, and (10) specialized clubs for 
those talented or interested in particular fields, under which could 
be included such organizations as art and science clubs, literary 
clubs, radio clubs, kodak clubs, etc. ; 

In attempting to measure the values at present received by 
high-school students in extra-curricular work, a natural starting 
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point is an estimate of the extent to which students actually take 
an active part. A number of interesting facts in this respect were 
ascertained. 

As computed from the figures submitted by all of the schools 
contributing information, it was found that in these schools 68 
per cent of the total enrolment participate in school activities. 
Of these, 49 per cent are boys, and 51 per cent are girls. This 
shows that the benefits derived from school organizations are 
fairly evenly divided between the sexes. A larger percentage of 
boys are found to participate in athletics and in the management 
of school government, while a greater percentage of girls are found 
in clubs composed of those interested in special school subjects, 
e.g., French clubs, literary organizations, etc. Girls are more 
active in such organizations as welfare societies. Girls’ leagues 
are also of special significance in most schools. 

Some interesting information was contributed concerning the 
activity in the student organizations of the members of the various 
classes. Of the total active membership in organizations, it was 
found that 21 per cent were Freshmen, 26 per cent were Sophomores, 
26 per cent were Juniors, and 27 per cent were Seniors. Thus we 
see that activity increases slightly in accordance with the length of 
time spent in the high school. 

Another interesting phase of the study of the extent of student- 
participation in activities concerns the number of organizations in 
which each student is interested or the extent to which the benefits 
are monopolized by afew. The information supplied by the schools 
studied was particularly encouraging in this respect. Of the total 
number of students participating in activities, only 13 per cent 
were members of three or more organizations; 27 per cent took part 
in two activities, and 60 per cent belonged to but one organization. 
These figures show ‘hat in the schools studied all of the organizations 
do not fall into the hands of the same few, which is one of the most 
generally feared evils of extra-curricular activities. 

The rating of the different activities as determined by the 
numbers of students participating in them is also of great interest 
and importance. The questionnaires furnished the following 
figures: Of the total enrolment in these schools, 32 per cent partici- 
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pated in no extra-curricular activities; 40 per cent were members 
of welfare societies, leagues, etc.; 33 per cent took part in the various 
forms of athletics; 18 per cent were members of clubs organized 
for special subjects or departments; 12 per cent were interested 
in musical organizations; 9 per cent were interested in debating; 
7 per cent took an active part in dramatics; 5 per cent aided in the 
work on publications. 

These figures show the general fields of activity in which the 
students are most interested, as well as the comparative numbers of 
students able to participate or excel in the various fields to the extent 
of being able to gain membership in the specialized organizations 
for them. It will be noticed that membership is largest in those 
fields of activity from which the benefits derived are most immediate 
and, therefore, most obvious. Thus all boys who are physically 
fit want to take part in athletics because of the pleasure afforded, 
because of the satisfaction given to the desire for physical exertion, 
and, perhaps to a not inconsiderable extent, because of the publicity 
and prestige gained in the sight of fellow-students. The girls’ 
league satisfies the desire of the girls to meet in a social way, furnishes 
a means of planning forms of entertainment, and provides an impor- 
tant means of furthering the girls’ interests as separate from the 
boys’ interests. The proportionately small percentage of students 
participating in the other forms of organization may be explained 
by the more serious nature of the purposes for which such 
organizations are formed and the more scholastic nature of the 
activities of the members, which requires a greater expendi- 
ture of effort before any genuinely beneficial results may be 
enjoyed. 

Ten schools sent in complete reports on the cost of maintaining 
their school organizations and the methods by which funds are 
raised to meet these costs. The total costs of maintenance are 
alone sufficient to make it evident that the extra-curricular side of 
high-school life is in no sense a negligible one. 

The ten schools sending in the best reports concerning the 
financing of their activities range in enrolment from 311 to 789 
students. The annual costs quoted range from $1,500 to $22,000. 
The exact figures are given in Table I. 
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The principal sources of the necessary funds were found to be 
(x) student-body fees and class assessments, (2) gate receipts and 
ticket sales, (3) receipts from programs, plays, and entertainments, 
(4) sale of publications and advertising, (5) donations, (6) funds 
received from the board of education, (7) and in one case—that of 
Santa Barbara, where the annual turnover is $22,00o—the school 
cafeteria. Donations and bonuses were very seldom mentioned, 
the activities themselves in most cases being said to be totally 
self-sustaining. 

TABLE I 


Annual 
Cost 


$ 2,000.00 
1,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 
2,000.00 
3,768.60 
3950.00 
2,756.00 
4,200.00 

22,000.00 
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From these figures the conclusion may fittingly be drawn that, 
if the effort of making or raising funds of these proportions is 
unanimously considered worth while, which seems to be the case, 
the organized activities which require these funds for their mainte- 
nance must be generally considered indispensable. 

If we are to value at all the special demands and desires of 
students of adolescent years in determining the nature of extra- 
curricular activities, it is necessary to ascertain, first, what these 
students would like to receive from the organizations and, second, 
how nearly the actual benefits derived measure up to these expecta- 
tions, in order that an economical course for improvement may be 
determined. Since it is for the benefit of the individual that 
student associations are encouraged, they should be directed in 
accordance with the student’s special needs. In extra-curricular 
work, as in class work, the student’s interest in the undertaking 
is the first essential to beneficial results. If a student feels that he. 
is really active and making personal contributions in any field, 


Number Number of Total Annual Cost ae 
Number of 
School f Students : Students Student 
Enrolled Activities | participating | | Participating 
334 7 334 
338 13 338 
400 10 276 
475 16 267 
| 535 12 360 
550 II 477 
780 15 780 
789 19 789 
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his interest will be found to be unfailing. Thus the evaluation of 
his own desires and demands will contribute to the personal benefit 
of the student and will also aid authorities in handling extra- 
classroom activities in a most economical and efficient manner 
from the standpoint of the time expended. It will, in addition, 
create a greater responsibility and deeper personal interest on the 
part of the individual participating. 

The frankest and most independent student opinions possible 
on this subject were gained in answer to the last part of a question- 
naire which was handed to every member of two representative 
student-bodies. The students were asked for their candid opinions 
concerning the improvement of existing student-associations in 
their schools, with the assurance that all replies were to be strictly 
confidential. Of a thousand such questionnaires distributed, 165 
were returned with replies representing sufficient seriousness of 
thought and reasoning to be worthy of special consideration. All 
of these contain some form of constructive criticism and offer 
suggestions which might be considered to contribute practically 
toward an efficient and economical program of improvement for 
the administration of this special phase of the work of the secondary 
school. Through these statements a great deal of light is thrown 
on the relations which students would like to maintain with the 
members of the faculty in their extra-curricular work, as well as 
on the values which in their opinion may be derived from this phase 
of their school life. 

The following were selected as representing the most typical 
of the useful suggestions offered: 


DESIRE FOR FACULTY CO-OPERATION 


1. If members of associations were paid salaries, something might be done 
to make them work. As it is, associations always go to pieces unless a faculty 
member takes a prominent part in them. 

2. There should be more co-operation between the student-body and the 
faculty. Instead of one always trying to “put something over” on the other, 
they should act in unison. Every student should be present at the rallies and 
assemblies, and the faculty should not prohibit this by giving too hard assign- 
ments. 

3. There is a noticeable lack of faculty advice and management in this 
school. The Orphean Club is dead because of the lack of a faculty leader. 
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The Forum feels distinctly a lack of advice, and a competent coach is necessary 
to build up debating. Surely debating has as much right to a coach as athletics! 

4. Co-operation between the students and the faculty is a most important 
feature. School government can never be successful if these two important 
factions in a school are not pulling together and all looking forward for the good 
of the school. Something should be done to cultivate co-operation between the 
two bodies. Meetings of the officers of the different classes with members of 
the faculty would most likely result in something beneficial to all. 


DEsIRE TO EXTEND BENEFITS TO GREATER NUMBERS 


1. I think that the trouble with our organizations is that all of the work is 
done by a few, It seems that in every organization the same students do 
all of the work. Some say that this is all right because these few are best 
fitted for it. One purpose of our organizations is to develop us. If everyone 
were given an opportunity, all would become capable. If one has an active 
part in an organization, his interest is that much greater and the organization 
may be benefited as well as the individual. 

2. There should be a more active interest shown in student-organizations, 
and a more co-operative spirit should be developed. In order to be perfectly 
fair, a person representing his class should hold only one office at a time. 
Many times, as in my own case, two or three offices are held by one member of 
the class. 

3. I think that this school should have more student-organizations so that 
each student would have a chance to take an active part. It seems that there 
are only a few who can take part in the organizations now existing. There 
should be some organizations for girls only, as some girls are timid and do not 
care to be around the organizations where boys are. 

4. I think that there ought to be Spanish, French, and instrumental 
clubs. Such organizations would give more students a chance to exhibit their 
talents. In the dramatic club already existing, if different people were used 
for plays, more talent there would be discovered. As it is, the same ones are 
used all of the time. This gives them experience but does not help the others. 

5. I think that the clubs of the school should arrange to take in the Fresh- 
men. They are excluded from all of the clubs except the student-body and 
the leagues. The talent of the Freshmen is probably not so highly developed 
as that of the upper-classmen, but they should be given an opportunity to 
develop their talents. This is one of the purposes of the organizations. 


DESIRE OF STUDENTS TO ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
THEIR Own Conpuct 


1. I think that a little more use of the honor system would help to curb 
some of the petty evils of the school. 

2. I think that there should be a school congress here consisting of officers 
whose duty it should be to keep order. 
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GENERAL COMPLAINTS AND CRITICISMS 


1. I believe that such organizations as are meant by their names to do 
certain things and do not do them, but which are instead mere social gatherings 
which give to certain students more privileges than other, should be abolished. 

2. High-school fraternities should be prosecuted to the full extent. 

I suggest that, if possible, a greater spirit of loyalty should be created. 
Also, if some amount of responsibility could be forced upon at least a few of 
our members, more opportunities for student activity would be created. 

3. The school has a tendency to be cliquish. There are not enough all- 
school activities to give the pupils school spirit. 

4. Members of an organization should assert a more serious interest in 
its problems. Whenever a question is proposed at a meeting, the members 
should be encouraged to think of bad points as well as good points and not 
vote for anything that comes up. The continued “Aye” is monotonous. 
If there were some opposition, there would be lively discussions, which should 
always be welcome in club meetings. 

5. An improvement in the student-body organization would be effected 
if the officers were elected for their capability and not for their popularity, as 
has been the case in the past. This would extend the privilege of holding 
office to a greater number. And if officers were more capable, they would be 
better able to bring about the student co-operation which is needed. 


REBUILDING A COURSE OF STUDY 


PAUL G. W. KELLER 
Waukegan Township Secondary Schools, Waukegan, Illinois 


During the school year 1922-23 the faculty of the Waukegan 
Township Secondary Schools studied and evaluated the course of 
study in use in the various departments. The departments involved 
are the senior school, the junior school (now composed only of 
Freshmen), and the vocational school. Matters of co-ordination 
as well as matters of course content were kept well in mind. 
Bobbitt’s study* of the Los Angeles schools was used as a guide in 
evaluation, as well as the study entitled Illinois Educational 
Objectives, the study of objectives presented at the meeting of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, and the 
objectives as set forth by the Committee on Cardinal Principles in 
Secondary Education. There was also brought to bear on this 
situation the available material on objectives and methods spoken 
of in educational literature, such as supervised study, the socialized 
recitation, ability grouping, the laboratory method, the project 
method, correlation, leadership training, case-group classification, 
the variable speed-progress method, and like material. 

Out of this study and with this information as a background, a 
new course of study was prepared or, more accurately, the course of 
study was rebuilt. A conference was held on May 3, when the 
faculty and the members of the board of education met to go over 
the first draft of the general plan of revision. The faculty members 
in the various departments of the three schools mentioned spent a 
portion of the summer in writing the details, this work being 
counted as a portion of the yearly professional study. The material 
is being used as an experimental course this year. 

* Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles. Supplementary Educa- 


tional Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. 
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The general outline of the plan is as follows: 

1. Although the usual tests for I.Q. are made and the results 
correlated with class grades, teachers’ estimates, and general 
response, and this material placed in the teachers’ hands when they 
take their classes, the students are not grouped on the basis of 
tests. All teachers take mixed groups. 

2. The material to be presented during the semester and the 
year is carefully selected and grouped in blocks. These blocks are 
split up and arranged scientifically into a certain number of teaching 
units. The selection and the arrangement are carried out through 
the use of the objectives set for the various courses as determined 
by the study of the material listed. The three basic objectives 
are kept constantly in mind in selecting this material—knowledge 
(with informational emphasis), training (with drill emphasis), 
and appreciation (with imagination and emotion emphasis). Back 
of these objectives dealing with subject-matter is kept the guiding 
thought: What are the needs of these boys and girls at this stage 
of their growth, and how can this material best serve in meeting 
these needs? The test of the work at every step is to be: What 
real life reactions have been secured and are they of the right sort ? 
Is every student developing at his maximum rate ? 

3. The study crystallized two very sharply defined situations— 
one, the more or less mechanical and economic difficulty of placing 
all students in ability groups in all subjects; the other, the vital 
one, the objective of placing every student in such a relation to his 
school and his studies that he will work happily at his maximum 
rate of achievement. Although the merits of ability grouping 
are recognized, it seems that a more economical plan, as well as a 
more comprehensive and thoroughgoing plan, is available. Also, 
the possible inferiority and superiority complexes of the ability- 
grouping method can be avoided; at least, they can be avoided in a 
sharply defined form. 

4. After the teaching units are selected, the material is further 
subdivided. Each unit is made up roughly of two parts: (a) the 
teaching-instruction-citation part and (6) the achievement-drill- 
training-understanding-recitation part. Although appreciation is 
not set aside as a definite part of the unit, it is to be the constant 
by-product, as it were, of the educational processes. 
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To illustrate the teaching unit, let us set aside a certain amount 
of teaching material in mathematics, chosen as to the proper 
objectives. Let us assume that the time allotted to this unit is 
ten sixty-minute periods in school. The plan of procedure is 
roughly as follows: 

Two periods are set aside for the citation of the material. The 
teacher is the chief participant in this part. Efficient, economical, 
effective presentation of the fundamentals of the unit is the objec- 
tive. There is testing of a general nature here to make certain 
that the presentation is effective. We believe that there is some 
merit in excellent presentation—called by some the lecture method. 

Eight periods are set aside for the actual recitation, in terms 
of achievement in results due to drill, training, and understanding. 
In this part we believe that we have planned a departure from 
common practice. To illustrate further, let us assume that the 
material of this unit is divided into eight sub-units and that this 
material is placed on eight cards designated A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and H. There is no significance in having cards. The material 
on Card A is of such a nature as to give the student who performs 
the work indicated thereon an elementary understanding of the 
unit and an elementary achievement objective. The material on 
Card B expands the understanding area somewhat; the major 
portion of it is achievement material of a higher order, both as to 
relations and as to skill to be attained. The material on Card C 
expands the understanding area still further but stresses materials 
dealing with relations and skill of a higher order. 

After the two periods of instruction, as indicated, the entire 
class begins to do individual work. Every student in the class 
is handed Card A, and all start the unit together. This is the 
significant administrative adjustment of the plan, as will appear 
later. At the end of the period one student may have completed 
Card A. Others will have completed one-half of it, still others 
only a fourth, and so on. In other words, within that one period 
there will be, not a classification of A, B, and C groups based on 
1.Q. or some other standard, but ten or more groups, based on 
achievement in a specific unit in mathematics. 

While the students are at work the teacher is engaged in what 
is called supervised study. This fact need not be kept in mind, 
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however, for that does not help the problem of teaching per se. 
As general difficulties arise, there is an opportunity, or rather 
a necessity, for group teaching; if the students understand the 
points of difficulty, there is chance for recitation on the students’ 
part. If, at the end of the fifth period of this kind of work, some 
students have finished, for example, Cards A, B, C, D, and E, they 
may be set at the task of helping other students (socialized recita- 
tion), or they may be permitted to finish as many of the remaining 
cards as they can. The so-called project method will be helpful in 
working out many sub-units. 

The results at the end of the ten periods will furnish excellent 
material for a study of the class, of individual students, of subject- 
matter, and of the teaching results in general. The teacher does 
not need to fix the so-called minimum requirement. The class in 
its achievements fixes that pretty definitely. The mentally 
deficient, the mentally slow, and the mentally unprepared give 
characteristic reactions which supply the wise teacher and the 
administrator with the facts on which to base the next step to be 
taken, not the step leading to ostracism, discouragement, and 
failure to the students, but the step leading to better ministration 
and administration to these students. We may wish to report 
the cases to the teacher and the superintendent of the eighth grade 
who sent us the students as “passed,” but we do not wish to send 
these students back, nor do we wish to criticize the elementary 
school. We want to take a step that will inspire them to join us 
in remaking our teaching procedure as well as our social adjustments 
to meet this situation. Finally, we want to take a step that will 
bring about the proper adjustment of each student and his parents 
to the needs of the particular situation. 

The next unit is presented in a similar manner, after the ten 
periods have been used for the first unit. All students receive 
instruction on the second unit together. There is no necessity 
for “‘driving three or four teams” at varying speeds. The same 
plan of arranging teaching material is followed for all subjects in 
the curriculum. There are many implications in this method of 
procedure that can be listed; no doubt, some will be negative as to 
efficiency. We believe, however, that an experiment like this 
will bring valuable results. 


THE CONCENTRATION STUDY HALL 


ETHEL M. PARMENTER 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


After several years of experience in the supervision of study 
halls I came to the conclusion that their organization might be 
made to contribute much more positively to correct habit forma- 
tion—that consciousness of individual or group responsibility, 
habits of consideration for the rights of others, habits of observing 
and maintaining right conditions for study, as well as more genuine 
habits of application and concentration, might be developed. I 
realized that, while I could be very careful about the light, air, 
positions, etc., and could courteously, but convincingly, impose 
my standards of neatness and silence, so long as I was present and 
responsible the student might be merely forming the habit of obeying 
me and my standards without growing in ability to control and 
direct himself. Unless he was freely accepting my standards as 
his own and was obeying them as his, not as mine, imposed, how 
could he grow? How would either he or I be able to know whether 
or not he was growing when I carried all of the responsibility ? 

The subject of study-hall conditions was brought up in the 
Student Council discussions. Much interest was shown, and an 
attempt was made to define standards. The whole subject was 
considered from the point of view of efficient citizenship and true 
school spirit. The following standards were among those sub- 
scribed to by the Student Council: 

1. Silence is the ideal atmosphere for a study hall. 

2. Courtesy demands that everyone be in his seat on time. If a pupil be 
unavoidably delayed, his entry should be as quiet as possible. 

3. Everyone should feel responsible for the cleanliness and order of the hall. 

4. Borrowing books or materials during study time is usually unwise 
because this practice encourages the borrower to be careless and interferes 
with another’s right to be undisturbed. 

5. Good citizenship demands full co-operation with regard to records, 
permits, etc., in order to save time for the records taken and to insure accurate 
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The leaders were anxious to try out some form of student 
participation in study-hall control, and, finally, it was decided to 
try an experiment. The president of the Student Council was 
given charge of one study hall, and the teacher was excused. The 
hall was conducted most successfully until one day the president 
was called out, and then we realized that, while he had been getting 
training in leadership, the average student still felt little or no 
responsibility either for himself or for the hall. After considera- 
tion, we could see little value in imposing on a student the work 
of a teacher when he alone seemed to be benefiting by the 
practice. 

With this problem in mind, I chanced upon a copy of the 
students’ account of student government as it has developed since 
1917 at the Central High School, Evansville, Indiana. In this 
account I found a new principle operating. Permission to study 
without teacher supervision, so long as high standards were being 
maintained, had been granted by the principal to a small group of 
boys after a pledge had been formulated and signed by the group. 
Gradually, as the demand grew, larger and larger groups petitioned, 
signed the pledge, and were permitted to control themselves, 
until, after five years of development, student study-hall direction 
had become a feature of the school. 

A description of the operation and success of the Evansville 
plan was read and discussed by the principal and several interested 
faculty members. All agreed that the idea had great possibilities, 
but we were puzzled as to how best to initiate it in our school. 
The psychological moment came quite unexpectedly. A remarkable 
speaker addressed the students on the subject of training the mind. 
He inspired everyone with a desire to train his mind and will through 
self-control and self-direction. At a faculty meeting this speech 
was discussed, and a committee of three teachers was appointed 
to find an outlet for this newly aroused interest. Thus the entire 
faculty was caught in an attitude of interest. The committee 
applied itself immediately to solving the problems involved in 
launching a new type of study-hall organization, based on the 
willing co-operation of the students. The plan as worked out 
included a pledge and an application for admission to the study hall. 
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APPLICATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE CONCENTRATION Stupy HALL 


In order to develop the spirit of self-direction in the school and to “train 
my mind and will” to their full power, I apply for permission to study in the 
Concentration Study Hall. In appreciation of this permission I pledge myself, 
unreservedly, to refrain from all communication of any kind and to use my 
influence to prevent any violation of this pledge on the part of others. 


Signature 


The next step was a publicity campaign. The main points in 
the speech that had so inspired everyone were reviewed in the school 
paper, and the advantage to be gained by all who might put their 
suggestions into practice was pointed out. This was followed by 
the presentation of the new study plan; and suggestions from the 
students were invited. We spoke of the new project as a great 
team formation for learning to concentrate, to train the mind and 
will for better performance of their duties. We were all going to 
pull together as a team, each member of which would be a committee 
of one to play his own position and to help the other fellow play his. 

The application pledge cards were then circulated among the 
members of the Student Council. Anyone could secure a card 
from his representative and sign up, though no one was urged to 
do so. In less than one week five hundred signed cards had been 
returned. Then the list was announced closed, and a waiting list 
of names was started. We proceeded to organize the five hundred 
students into nine groups, one for each period of the day. Some 
students had one study period a day; some had two; and a few 
had three study periods. It was assumed that if a student changed 
his registration for one period, he ‘“‘concentrated”’ all of his study 
periods. We found that we had student groups varying in size 
from one hundred in the first period to the maximum hall capacity 
of two hundred and thirty, with an average of about two hundred 
during each of the six main periods of the day. 

In working out the machinery for handling these groups, both 
the faculty committee and the student leaders tried to keep in 
mind the aims of the hall.. We wanted each student to feel respon- 
sible, and yet, so far as attendance records and library and admission 
permits were needed, the records must conform with building usage. 
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While we feel that much remains to be perfected in the plan, 
we found that it served fairly well in some of the groups and very 
well in most of the groups. Volunteers were called for—students 
whose work would permit of their giving from two to five minutes 
daily for the good of the group. In every period we had more 
offers than we could use. Each row was assigned to a monitor for 
attendance checking only. Three or four leaders were selected 
from each group by the president of the Student Council. These 
in turn formed a chairmen committee and divided up the work 
of checking the monitors and meeting people who came in on 
business. A fresh-air committee saw to it that the windows 
went up as the bell rang for passing. A light chairman attended 
to the window shades. The head chairman, selected by the group, 
was given permission to file absences and notices in the teachers’ 
boxes, during school hours if his lessons permitted or at his con- 
venience, so long as they were filed on the day of the absence. 

Although student interest and resolution were so strong that 
the new halls seemed to work as if by magic, many teachers believed 
that the whole plan would fall to pieces when the novelty and 
enthusiasm wore off. Even the small group most hopeful of its 
success realized that the work had just started and that the race 
was yet to be run. Somehow the morale must be kept up until 
the old habits weakened enough to be supplanted with the new ones. 
Some sustained, persistent coaching perhaps must take the place 
of the time element in welding this team of five hundred into a 
true unity of purpose and action, based not only on a desire but 
on a habit of conduct. In spite of the fact that the hall not only 
operated the rest of the term but stood the transition into the next 
term without loss and with an ever increasing waiting list, only 
time can prove that the follow-up work done was really sound. 

The plan was carried out in the following manner: For the rest 
of the first term the committee members and the principal acted 
as interested friendly visitors, someone dropping in during each 
period to see if he could help in any way. Having at least expressed 
our pleasure at finding everyone happy, we tiptoed out again. 
The Concentration Study Hall was made the subject of comment 
and discussion at every meeting of the Student Council, and con- 
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structive criticism of any detail of its conduct was always welcome. 
In the meetings of the Executive Council the responsibility for 
inspiring the student leaders in each hall and for the general morale 
was kept before the members. The Scarab, our school paper, 
printed each week stories of the success of individual students in 
raising grades or in learning lessons in a shorter time or some other 
bit of interesting comment on “our” Concentration Study Hall. 

The responsibility for conducting the study hall during the 
second term was centered in the Student Council and its faculty 
adviser, although the plan was strongly supported and encouraged 
by the principal and a small committee of volunteer interested 
faculty advisers to whom student officers knew they were at liberty 
to take their problems if the Student Council adviser could not be 
located in an emergency. A list of the names of this committee, 
with the period each member was available, and the program of 
the Student Council adviser were kept at the record desk. 

During the second term some interesting plans developed 
through student initiative. One chairman worked out an attend- 
ance graph showing the fluctuations of attendance before and after 
holidays, after different kinds of assemblies, on rainy days, etc. 
His study proved so interesting that a special adviser, a statistical 
specialist, was attracted by it, and some scientific studies were 
planned for the next term. Many students were interested in the 
graphic representation of their own daily progress in time-saving 
and of their weekly grade records. A student self-rating work- 
habit scale was printed and used by many. The chairmen formed 
an Honor Hall Council and talked over ways and means of improve- 
ment and in a few cases registered social disapproval of the attitude 
of the boys “who didn’t know what their pledge meant.” 

When the weak wills began to show up, this council of chairmen 
devised a trouble chart. In each hall a seating plan was kept for 
this purpose. Any chairman observing any sign of letting down 
on work, or restlessness, or unexcused absence, noted with a cross 
on this chart the seat and row where things were not going right. 
If the chairman thought a friendly word from him could meet the 
case, he gave it. There were many instances when some boy or 
girl simply said to a weak neighbor, “Read your pledge,” and saw 
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immediate results. But this chart became a real help when the - 
weather became warm and track teams practiced under the windows, 
or military companies drilled, or chairmen were taken out for 
rehearsals, leaving the hall to its own strength entirely. These 
crosses were noted by the adviser, and their location was made the 
point of observation on the next visit to the hall. Whatever her 
observation disclosed was made the basis of an interview. These 
friendly interviews brought out many facts. Sometimes it was a 
health problem, sometimes trouble at home, sometimes trouble 
with a teacher, or perhaps indefinite class assignments. But 
whatever the cause, the friendly chat always seemed to keep the 
crosses off that part of the chart, and the chairman would mark 
O.K. after a few days of observation. In some cases, however, the 
student admitted that he was to blame, in which case, without 
exception, he worked out his own sentence, and, after proving his 
sincerity, applied to the chairman for trial reinstatement. I do 
not recall a case where such a student did not make good in the end. 

On one occasion, a warm Friday late in May, the adviser 
received a card simply giving the hall number, “148 S.0.S.” An 
immediate visit to the hall disclosed a Freshman checking attend- 
ance in the absence of the Seniors at some meeting and a general 
restlessness, though no open disorder, in the group. The boy in 
charge explained that the students were not concentrating and that 
he did not want anything to get started that would disgrace the 
hall. Immediately the question was put to the group as to how 
many were tired of being responsible for their own control. After 
a moment’s consideration, the offer was made to provide a teacher 
for the rest of the term. The point was stressed that, since they 
had come in of their own free will and had tried so hard and success- 
fully for so long, if they desired, they might withdraw as a group 
and the teacher could take charge at once. The hall voted 100 
per cent to “stick,” and to our surprise there was not another case 
of difficulty in that section during the remainder of the term. 

We feel that the Concentration Study Hall has passed the 
experimental stage and may be accepted as a fair success. But 
this does not mean that it will not need careful reorganization each 
year, and some definite progress in teaching better methods of 
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application and study must follow if it is to be of real value as a 
means of training for self-control, self-direction, and self-develop- 
ment. 

Some further plan must follow—a plan that will involve 
co-operative effort on the part of all class leaders to improve the 
learning process of every student. That method of study best 
adapted to each subject should be taught, and the method of assign- 
ing lessons in each subject should be given thorough consideration. 
Each home-room adviser must realize his great opportunity to show 
students how to check their own results and must give that encour- 
agement and sympathetic follow-up needed to help a student to 
maintain his interest in his own improving habits of study. Some 
better plan to help a student back into his place in class after illness 
should be worked out. And last, perhaps, some more effective 
way should be devised to bring a personal diagnosis to bear on the 
individual problem of every boy and girl not succeeding. Boys and 
girls want very much to “make good” and always “care” so long 
as they think they have a chance. It is the teacher’s task to 
give them as many chances as possible. 
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A COUNSELING PLAN FOR BRIDGING THE 
GAP BETWEEN THE JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


MARGARET M. ALLTUCKER 
Berkeley High School, Berkeley, California 


Although the aim of education has often been defined as 
“adaption to environment,” the public school has heretofore made 
little study of the process of adaptation of a given pupil to his 
school surroundings. Very often, to take a concrete case, there 
is a great gap between the junior and senior high schools. 

In Berkeley, we found that this was due, not to lack of articu- 
lation of courses of study between these lower and upper schools, 
but to lack of information on the part of the senior high school 
regarding its incoming students. It had been our custom on 
registration day to have the several hundred students who had 
completed the work of the junior high school register at the senior 
high school. Faculty advisers took them in groups of thirty and 
attempted to make up programs for all of them in a half-day. 

A few years ago this was done more or less satisfactorily, for 
then the senior high school students were a highly selected group 
of young people, most of whom wanted academic training and 
were preparing for the university. Today our high-school popula- 
tion is a cosmopolitan group of young people with widely varying 
abilities, previous accomplishments, aspirations, environing condi- 
tions, and needs. 

We have found that making up on registration day the programs 
of these students, who were entire strangers to us, resulted in much 
confusion and maladjustment. Failure to get work commensurate 
with individual capacity and needs resulted in discouragement 
and withdrawal from school for the less capable students. For 
the students of large ability, it resulted in undeveloped powers, 
loss of time in meeting university matriculation requirements, 
narrowed experiences which could have been broadened by a 
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wise choice of electives, and often general aimlessness with regard 
to vocational objectives. 

The curriculum of the Berkeley senior high school includes 
148 subjects of various types and values designed to meet the 
needs of all. However, experience has shown that the needs of 
all can be met only by wise election of school subjects. This 
requires guidance; and guidance, if it is to be something more than 
well-intentioned conjecture, must be based on cumulative data 
resulting from scientific research. In other words, guidance must 
be given by specially trained people. 

The following plan, developed by the Bureau of Research and 
Guidance, under the directorship of Virgil E. Dickson, assistant 
superintendent of schools, has proved most satisfactory in meeting 
the individual needs of pupils. 

I. Policy and organization.—With a view to assisting principals 
in the better placement of pupils in their schools, the Bureau of 
Research and Guidance has adopted the policy of selecting for 
each school in Berkeley a teacher who acts as school counselor. 
It provides also for a careful follow-up system, including a study 
of the needs and capacities of each child, so that training may be 
offered which will bring about as complete an adjustment of the 
pupil to all phases of his environment as his native endowments 
will permit. 

Obviously, a good counselor is one who has keen insight into 
child psychology, who is trained to observe data and records 
carefully, who has had practical teaching experience, who has a 
knowledge of mental testing and of methods of making and analyzing 
case histories, and who has a thorough acquaintance with the 
educational opportunities and the demands of the next higher 
school, as well as a knowledge of the conflicting situations that 
are likely to confront a pupil. 

II. Counseling for the next higher school.—The following is a 
brief outline of the work of the school counselor as she helps to 
arrange the programs of the pupils in the senior high school: 

1. The counselor studies the cumulative card or data sheet 
and the case history of every pupil. These include records of the 
pupil’s scholarship for the previous nine years, his accomplish- 
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ment in educational tests, his attendance, his attitude toward 
work, his mental capacity as measured by a general intelligence 
test, his age, his future plans, and significant social data. 

2. A conference is held between the counselors of the junior 
and senior high schools for a careful study of the problems and 
opportunities in each school. 

3. The pupil’s program for the first term in the senior high 
school is made out. This involves: 

a) A careful study by every prospective student and his parents 
of the bulletin, “‘What the Senior High School Has to Offer.” 
This bulletin supplies accurate information concerning the oppor- 
tunities offered, requirements for high-school graduation, essentials 
for matriculation in the various colleges, suggestions for educational 
preparation for various vocations, and significant facts concerning 
the Berkeley High School with which the incoming student and his 
parents should be acquainted. 

b) Development, with the entire group and with each individual 
pupil looking forward to entrance into the senior high school, 
of the question, ‘‘Considering my interests, ability, and social and 
civic outlook for life, what should be my future educational plans ?” 

c) A conference between the pupil and his parents with reference 
to high-school courses as explained in the bulletin. This may be 
supplemented by a general meeting of the parents of prospective 
senior high school pupils with the director of research and guidance 
and the senior high school counselor. Here opportunity is given 
for parents to ask questions concerning the new school in which 
they expect to enrol their children and about which they have 
every right to know. 

d) The pupil’s selection of the program in which he is most 
interested and which he thinks will best fit his needs and capacity. 

e) A conference between the counselor and the pupil with refer- 
ence to the subjects chosen. Here the counselor checks very 
carefully to see that the student has the proper prerequisites for 
the subjects he has selected, to see that the subjects meet the 
matriculation requirements of the college in which the student 
expects later to enrol or that they offer training for the specific 
vocation which he may have selected, and, finally, to make sure 
that enough interests are being developed. - 
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f) A revision of the program by the pupil and his parents in 
the light of any suggestions brought out in conference with the 
counselor. 

g) A second conference between the counselor and the pupil 
for final decision with regard to the program. The final choice 
of subjects is recorded on the “Introduction Card,” which becomes 
the child’s admission card to the senior high school. The following 
is a sample card: 


BERKELEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCTION CARD TO LOW TENTH GRADE 


Name Nabask, Charles School Willard 
Age 14-9 Address 2716 Hillegass Ave. Phone B. 4679 


Recommended course: ' 
1.L 10 English 
2.L 10 Geometry 


3.L 10 Latin 
4. Low Biology Miss West 

Boys! Glee Counselor 
Alternative Mixed chorus Date December 8, 1922 


h) The signature of the parent on the back of the introduction 
card. This indicates the parent’s approval of the course chosen. 

i) The signature of the junior high school counselor on the 
introduction card. 

The introduction cards are sent to the senior high school several 
weeks before the close of the term previous to the students’ entrance. 
The senior high school counselor makes a careful tally of each one 
and in this way determines exactly the number of sections in each 
subject to provide for the ensuing term. 

Each incoming student’s case record is carefully studied by 
the senior high school counselor. Students are placed in differ- 
entiated sections in certain subjects, depending on whether they 
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are of limited, average, or superior ability. In the classification 
of students, seven points are taken into consideration: (1) previous 
scholastic accomplishment, (2) teacher’s estimate of ability, (3) 
industry, (4) health, (5) home co-operation, (6) chronological age, 
and (7) mental capacity as measured by a standardized test of 
general intelligence. 

At the close of the first seven weeks of the new term, when the 
first report cards are issued, each individual student’s scholarship 
grades are compared with the quality of his entrance credits. All 
students who have done as well as or better than they did in the 
junior high school are called to the counselor’s office in groups of 
twenty and are commended. 

An individual conference is held with each new student who 
has not done as well as he did in the lower school. The student’s 
own statement as to the reason for his failure is always asked for 
and is recorded on his case record. The counselor also notes 
any extenuating circumstances that in her judgment are explana- 
tory. 

A sample case record is shown on page 65. 

After each report period, during the student’s first term in the 
senior high school, the senior high school counselor holds a conference 
with the principal, the counselor, and the ninth-grade teachers 
of each junior high school. Here the case record of each problem 
case is carefully considered. In this way the senior high school 
learns what, in the estimation of those who have known, studied, 
and worked with him for three years previously, are the factors 
making for the pupil’s present failure and possibly what measures 
can best be adopted to prevent future failures. 

A large number of failures in any particular subject immediately 
raises the question, ‘‘Why ?” Are the failures due to poor teaching 
in the senior high school, to poor preparation in the junior high 
school, or to lack of co-ordination of the work done in the lower 
and upper schools ? 

As far as is administratively possible, the counselor makes the 
necessary adjustments to meet the difficulties of each individual 
pupil, such as modifying the student’s program of subjects, increas- 
ing the time spent in study, or improving the physical conditions. 
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LOW TEN CASE RECORD 


Name Heath, Elizabeth Senior H.S. Adviser Miss Scott 
Age yrs. 15 mos. O_ Junior H. S. Attended Garfield 
G.1.Q. 115_ Junior H. S. Teacher’s rating in ability* B 
Industry* C+ Home co-operation* B _ 
Health* C 


ENTRANCE CREDITS 


Subject 
English 
French 
Algebra 
History 
General science 
Clothing I 4 Total 54 


WORK DONE IN SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ScHoLarsHip GRADEST 


SUBJECT First- | Second- 
| 
L 10 English III+ 
L 10 French II+ 
L 10 Geometry III+ 
Costume and design I 

L 10 History II- 
L 10 Physical education I- II+ 


Remarks: Absent five days during first-report 
period on account of illness. 
III+ in geometry due to wrong attack; 
attempted to memorize theorems. 
III+ in English due to extreme shyness 
in oral work. 


* Explanation of teacher’s rating: B=superior; C+ =slightly above average; C =average. 
_ t Explanation of scholarship : I=excellent; I1=thoroughly satisfactory; III =passing. 
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A review of a large number of cumulative case studies is exceed- 
ingly helpful to junior high school counselors in showing them how 
best to counsel students and make out programs in the future, 
for case studies show clearly that certain students should not have 
attempted certain courses, either because of inadequate preparation 
or because of lack of innate ability, health, interest, or time sufficient 
to insure success. 

Since the chief interest of both the junior high school and the 
senior high school in Berkeley is to discover and meet the individual 
needs of pupils, a fine spirit of co-operation exists. Discussion is 
made possible, not concerning generalities, but concerning how 
best to serve specific boys and girls. A counseling program is also 
made possible, employing the case method, which means the 
individualization of educational diagnosis, the classification of pupils 
into case groups in the light of the significant cumulative data which 
both schools have been able to gather, and a constant follow-up 
of each pupil. 

The plan described in this article has been in operation for two 
years, and we find it entirely feasible even when it involves in one 
semester approximately five hundred students entering the low 
tenth grade of the senior high school from four different junior 
high schools. 

In time, as this policy and organization are perfected, there will 
be no gap, and hence no bridge, between the junior high school 
and the senior high school, for the counseling program will have 
cemented the work of the two schools into one. More than that, 
it will have made the senior high school truly democratic, in that 
each pupil will have the opportunity to work at tasks commensurate 
with his ability. Both teaching and learning will be more purposeful 
because of the co-operation, based on a mutual understanding 
between pupils, teachers, and parents. 
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Edurational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A suggestive scientific study in the field of higher education.—The foundations 
of educational science were planned in the university and laid in the field of 
. elementary education. In natural order, the scientific method of investigation 
was carried from the lower to the higher schools. In more recent years secon- 
dary education has been receiving its share of attention, and already competent 
investigators are attacking the problems in institutions of collegiate grade. 
The day does not seem hopelessly distant when the method of science will 
be the method of the college dean and the college instructor will be equipped 
professionally as well as academically for his task. 

A recent volume' by Ben D. Wood, assistant to the dean of Columbia 
College, furnishes an impressive report of two important lines of investigation 
conducted by the dean’s office in co-operation with the director of admissions 
and certain members of the instructional staff in Columbia College. The 
early chapters of the book deal with the Thorndike Intelligence Examination 
as a criterion of admission to college and the later chapters with a new method 
of measuring the work of college students in their courses. 

Both of these lines of investigation seem extremely important. Since 
predictability of college success becomes the principal criterion of the validity 
of an intelligence test used for admission purposes, the need for a valid measure 
of academic achievement is manifest. There is a similar need in the secondary 
school. In fact, the intelligence test is making a place for itself, not because 
of its validity in this connection, but rather because of the relative invalidity 
of available alternatives. This is indicated by the fact that Wood’s most 
reliable correlation between Thorndike intelligence scores and college standing 
was only .67. But at that, to quote from his conclusion, “‘the intelligence test 
is not only as good a criterion for admission to college as any other single 
measure thus far used, but it is more efficient and less expensive” (p. 91). 

The discussion of improved methods of college examining, found in the 
latter portion of the book, should be read by every college instructor. The 
experiments were conducted in connection with a course in Contemporary 
Civilization. The evidence points clearly toward the superiority of the newer 


Ben D. Wood, Measurement in Higher Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1923. Pp. xii+338. 
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type of examination over the old essay type. The principal forms of test 
employed were the true-false, the sentence-completion, and the recognition, 
all three usually in combination. Several chapters near the end of the book 
are devoted to sample examinations of the new kind given in various depart- 
ments of the college. 

The book is clearly written and well organized. The author’s statistical 
skill is evident throughout. His interpretations of statistical values, which 
form the basis of his major conclusions, impress one with their reasonableness. 
The contribution is most suggestive in both method and results and should 
be carefully pondered by every college dean in the country. 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Calculus for high-school pupils —The elementary notions of calculus are 
not too difficult for the high-school pupil who knows the simple facts of algebra 
and the formulas for finding the areas of the common plane figures and the 
volumes of the common solids. A general acquaintance with the fundamental 
ideas of calculus is not only possible but desirable. It has been advocated 
by prominent mathematicians and has been indorsed by the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements. 

Teachers will welcome, therefore, suggestions and illustrations for teaching 
calculus to high-school pupils. They will be interested in a little book by 
G. W. Brewster,? which gives a first survey of the subject without attempting 
to provide all that is required for practical use. 

The book is not intended to be a textbook. It was prepared for those 
pupils who have special interest in the study of mathematics. However, 
the material is presented in such clear and attractive form that it may easily 
be used as a class book, supplemented perhaps by exercises selected by the 
teacher. Among the topics discussed are the following: related quantities, 
speed, gradient, maxima and minima, rate of change, rules for finding an area, 
definite integrals, differentiated equations, and dynamical applications. A 
very interesting historical note closes the discussion. 

E. R. BRESLICH 


An introduction to sociology.—There is a timely emphasis in a recent book? 
by Thomas Nixon Carver and Henry Bass Hall on the fact that as civilization 
progresses it becomes more complex. The inherited capacities are of less 
use in the preservation of the race and of less value in explaining social behavior. 
The point of view of the authors, therefore, is that a study of elementary 
sociology should be not so much an analysis of native capacities as an attempt 
to determine the actual functioning of the individual in social relations. We 


tG. W. Brewster, Commonsense of the Calculus. New York: Oxford University 

Press, American Branch, 1923. Pp. 62. $0.70. 
?Thomas Nixon Carver and Henry Bass Hall, Human Relations. Boston: 

( D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. Pp. vi+302. $2.00. 
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learn to understand human nature by the study of human relations and not 
by the study of native capacities, since those native capacities have been so 
readjusted by experience that they do not appear, in any sense, in their original 
form. This point of view is presented aptly in the following statement: 

Thriftlessness may be natural to some artd laziness to others, but if only the thrifty 
and industrious can succeed, they will do well to overcome their thriftlessness and 
laziness and conform to the conditions of success. Specialization and machine produc- 
tion may not be “natural” to a great many people, but they must learn to specialize 
and use machines if they hope to succeed and live long in the land [p. vi]. 


Furthermore, the authors attempt to make the book serve the purpose 
of introducing the student to human nature as it actually functions, without 
presenting all of the elaborate details of social structure, function, and evolution, 
as is characteristic of the work of most introductory textbooks. Still further, 
they attempt to present the subject by beginning with American civilization, 
for the purpose of giving the student a sane appreciation of the social life of 
which he is a part and, ultimately, to acquaint him with the underlying prin- 
ciples of society. 

The book represents a noteworthy attempt to select sociological material 
of importance to the beginning student and to present it in such a way that 
the student will be led to a deeper understanding of society and its functions. 
In the opinion of the reviewer, it fills an important place in the development 
of sociological materials for high-school and junior-college students. 


E. GEorGE PAYNE 


New York UNIVERSITY 


Modern verse for high-school pupils ——Those teachers who regret that they 
left high school regarding Tennyson as the last of the English poets will welcome 
the anthologies which are now appearing for high-school use. One of the latest 
of these is compiled by Marguerite Wilkinson," herself a poet of reputation. 

The book contains 162 poems, written by 102 poets born since 1849, and 
an introductory discussion of poetry. The introduction presents many worth- 
while thoughts on the appreciation of poetry but discusses the distinctly con- 
temporary fields of vers libre, imagism, and polyphonic prose with little sym- 
pathy. Following the introduction, the first part of the volume is devoted to 
the poetry of American authors, the remainder to that from English, Irish, and 
Canadian sources. Within these divisions, the arrangement is chronological 
according to the birth years of the poets. A better order could have been 
established on the basis of subject-matter or type, since, within this short 
span of years, the time element has almost no significance. Preceding the 
work of each author is a short biographical and critical note which gives the 
date and place of his birth, the schools he attended, and a list of his published 
works. Each poem printed is characterized by a sentence or two, as “ ‘God 

* Contemporary Poetry. Edited by Marguerite Wilkinson. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xxiv+372. 
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and the Strong Ones’ is a poem against industrial exploitation” (p. 206). This 
sort of an introduction, which is often dogmatic, aside from endangering the 
freshness of the appeal, may antagonize the intelligent pupil by its finality or 
tempt the lazy-minded pupil to uncritical acceptance of a ready-made inter- 
pretation. 

While some may think that Miss Wilkinson has erred in her selection on 
the side of conservatism in both form and thought, we must remember that the 
high-school student is conservative and must be led into new fields with tact. 
The anthology is a fine collection of excellent poetry but might have been much 
improved if the author had kept more clearly in mind the phases of beauty that 
appeal to boys and girls. If more dashing action, more short impressions of 
natural beauty, and more expression of keen but simple emotion had been 
included, the book would make a stronger appeal to young people. But perhaps 
the greatest error is in the omission of the poetry of love. The Preface states 
that the book is “‘for the young sons and daughters of ordinary intelligent Ameri- 
cans.” Surely these boys and girls have a normal natural interest in the deepest 
of human emotions. Shall we leave its interpretation to the moving pictures 
and popular magazines? Would not the dignified beauty of such poetry as 
Eunice Tietjens’ ‘Psalm to My Beloved,” Harriet Monroe’s “Love Song,” 
or Miss Wilkinson’s own ‘‘A Woman’s Beloved” serve as a valuable balance? 
Young people already know too much about life to think that Sara Teasdale’s 
“Let It Be Forgotten” is “a sheer song unburdened by any message” (p. 173), 
and, indeed, if such a song could be written, it would truly be a “‘lyrical miracle.” 

CAMPBELL 


The art of selecting clothes—There has long been a need among the teachers 
of domestic art for a text or reference book which relates the fundamental 
principles of art in a genera] way to the specific art of clothing selection. In the 
maze of styles and colors in the modern shop an untrained person is almost 
certain to have a feeling of helplessness and is many times a prey to overper- 
suasive salesmanship or to attractive window- or model-display. Without a 
conscious knowledge of one’s proportions, outstanding features, and coloring, it 
is difficult for one to buy satisfactory garments. In a recent publication' by 
Helen Goodrich Buttrick there is to be found perhaps the best brief contribu- 
tion to the art of clothing selection. 

The book deals in a clear, simple, and scientific manner with ‘‘ The Elements 
of Composition” and “Color in Its Relation to Dress.” It leads the reader to see 
the problem of dress as that of scientifically applying art principles and not as 
a problem of merely attempting to keep pace with a never-ending line of rapidly 
changing fashions. The illustrations are exceptionally well chosen and supply 
much of the material which teachers of domestic art have heretofore been obliged 


* Helen Goodrich Buttrick, Principles of Clothing Selection. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1923. Pp. xii+186. 
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to collect from many and varied sources. A brief, but very valuable, chapter 
is devoted to a discussion of textile qualities in relation to design. 

Since hats are a distinct part of dress and readily accentuate beautiful 
facial lines when well chosen or exaggerate ugly features when poorly selected, 
consideration is given to the selection and wearing of hats. 

Each discussion or chapter is concluded with a list of aptly chosen questions, 
which, if intelligently used by instructors, should lead girls to do a great deal 
of right thinking with regard to the most effective way of conveying the impres- 
sions which they wish dress to accomplish for them. 

True beauty in clothing, as in the fine arts, demands unity and definite 
relationship of the various parts. There must also be usefulness of both a 
general and a specific character. In ‘Appropriate Combinations in Dress” 
we find the underlying principles set forth, and these are followed by a sugges- 
tive list of combinations suitable for different occasions. 

Hygienic clothing and personal hygiene are such vital parts of appropriate 
dress that the author has done well to discuss each at some length. Citizen- 
ship as it relates to the purchase and wearing of clothing is occasionally referred 
to throughout the book but is dealt with directly under the headings “‘ Respon- 
sibility of the Consumer” and ‘Fashion and Clothing Industry.” In the last 
chapter of the book an attempt is made to help students to formulate a definite 
clothing budget. 

After looking over this book and mentally cataloguing it among the books 
to be recommended for high-school students, the teacher of clothing selection 
will be inclined to give it prominent shelving in a place convenient for rather 


constant reference if not for daily textbook use. 
SCHULTZ 


A new edition of a popular French text.—Le Voyage de M. Perrichon has 
long been recognized as one of the best available reading texts for first-year 
or second-year French. The idiomatic, but not too difficult, French, the clever 
plot, and the amusing dialogue have given it undying popularity. The editors 
of a new edition‘ do not apologize for adding it to those already on the market. 

In a short introduction, the editors outline the career of Eugéne Labiche 
and warn us that he has exaggerated the character of M. Perrichon for comic 
effect; we are not to conclude that all elderly Frenchmen who travel resemble 
him. The text of the play has been reproduced almost in its entirety, with 
few, but sufficient, notes. The exercises are varied enough to meet the demands 
of several types of teaching. For the direct method there are ample questions 
which follow the text very closely and permit the student to answer in the 
words of the authors or to model answers directly on sentences in the play. 
These questions are designed to test the pupil’s comprehension of the story 


t Eugéne Labiche and Edouard Martin, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. Edited 
by Ralph E. House and Charles E. Young. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1923. 
Pp. vit+146. $0.68, 
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without translation; undoubtedly, the recitation moves more swiftly when 
the pupil is thus enabled to make definite preparation for oral work. The 
completion and substitution exercises covering simple points of grammar 
are also devised for use in direct-method classes. It is to be regretted that these 
exercises, superfluous in those classes which use a formal grammar, are not 
sufficiently complete to replace it. The exercises in translation are good 
inasmuch as they are idiomatic but modeled directly on the text. In a few 
instances correctness of English expression has been sacrificed so that the 
English may more nearly approach the desired French idiom, as in the sentence, 
“T should like to arrive at exactly noon.” The translation of ‘M. Perrichon” 
to “Mr. Perrichon” while “Mme. Perrichon” remains “Mme. Perrichon” 
seems inconsistent (p. 113). 

French teachers will enjoy using this new edition. It is cleverly illustrated 


with scenes from the play. 
Marcery ELLIs 


A new text in economics.—According to a recent study published by the 
Bureau of Education (Bulletin No. 45, 1922), the number of high schools in 
the United States offering a course in economics practically doubled between 
191g and 1922. A result, and at the same time a cause, of this increased atten- 
tion to the study of economics is the large number of textbooks on the subject 
which have appeared during the last few years. The latest volumet of the sort 


to come into the hands of the reviewer is intended to furnish a description of 
present-day business organization and a discussion of some of the fundamental 
principles of political economy. The book is designed primarily for pupils in 
the tenth and eleventh grades. 

In the main, the organization of the volume is along traditional lines. After 
a brief introductory treatment of human wants and the nature of the study of eco- 
nomics, the authors discuss natural resources, labor, capital, value, credit, bank- 
ing, rent, interest, distribution, public finances, and proposed economic and social 
reforms. In addition to these rather conventional topics, the book contains 
chapters on such less commonly treated subjects as current organization 
of business, foreign trade, farm labor, and the economics of agricultural enter- 
prise. A quotation from the discussion of the last-named topic will illustrate 
the style of the book and the point of view of the authors with regard to a 
present-day problem—the problem of food supply as it relates to the growth 
of rural and urban population. 

An increasing population necessitates either a continuous expansion in tillable 
land or an increase in the production of each unit of land. The increased demand 
upon farm population is indicated by the following figures: in 1880 each 100 farmers 
had to feed themselves and 147 other persons; in 1890 each 100 farmers had to feed 
themselves and 241 other persons; in 1910 each 100 farmers had to feed themselves 


tW. M. W. Splawn and W. B. Bizzell, Introduction to the Study of Economics. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. x+386. 
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and 337 other persons; in 1920 each 100 farmers had to feed themselves and 420 other 
persons; the typical American farmer is now required to produce for three times as 
many consumers as in 1880 and for twice as many as in 1900. These figures, instead 
of being alarming, are reassuring, because more efficient methods of production and 
the increasing use of farm machinery make it possible for a relatively small agricultural 
population to maintain the food supply required by increasing numbers who are not 
agricultural producers [pp. 336-37]. 

The treatment, on the whole, is concrete and teachable; at. times it is 
somewhat heavy, due to an excessive amount of encyclopedic detail—a paragraph 
of eleven lines on page 63, for example, contains seven dates. Each chapter 
is divided into sections forming convenient lesson units; these sections occasion- 
ally are too brief for effective use. Numerous questions and problems, many 
of them of pedagogical merit, accompany the text. A list of readings, con- 
sisting for the most part of college texts and references, is also provided. 
The index is so scant as to be of little service. No appendixes are furnished. 
The volume contains a number of useful diagrams and illustrations. Print, 
paper,.and format are adequate. Considered as a whole, the book possesses 
merit and deserves consideration when a text in its field is to be selected. 


Howarp C. Hii 


The common people and democracy.—The world has watched America with 
interest as the pioneer democracy has grown from a few struggling colonies 
to a great nation. The fundamental assumption in this first democracy was 
that all citizens were free and equal. The combined sentiments of independent 
individuals formed a public opinion which became the basis of government. 
Thus, the great body of common people could well be considered the backbone 
of the organization. However, in recent years, intelligence tests have shown 
rather startling facts regarding a large part of the population. Particularly 
from the army tests was the conclusion drawn that about one-third of the people 
represent the flower of the country’s mental inheritance. Such deductions 
have led certain writers to advocate the scientific propagation in large numbers 
of the intellectually superior and the sterilization of the so-called incompetent. 

A new book champions the cause of the common people. The author 
says: 

No matter where the contemporary reader turns—to newspapers, to magazines, 
or to books—he finds . . . . disturbing analysis of the American people coupled with 
the suggestion, veiled or open, that democracy as democracy has heretofore been 
understood is a dream fast turning into a nightmare. This in itself seems sufficient 
excuse ... . for the appearance of the present work, which attempts to set forth 
a few conclusions regarding both democracy and the common people with particular 
regard to the possible interdependence of the two [p. vii]. 


The initial chapter indicates that the United States is being broken up 
into unsympathetic groups which threaten the existence of democracy. To 


Heinrich E. Buchholz, Of What Use Are Common People? Baltimore: Warwick 
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overcome this harmful factional strife, the author suggests a pooling of interests 
similar to that used in family government. Throughout the volume the analogy 
of family organization is maintained in pointing out what an ideal democracy 
should be. This definition of the common people is given: 

In any body politic there will always be found individuals and elements which 
in this or that particular are capable of rising above the point to which the people as 
a whole rise. These may be regarded as the select, and by a process of elimination such 
as remain may be written down as the common people [p. 51]. 


Chapters on “The Conventional Majority” and ‘‘Mutinous Minorities’’ 
state that the two or more factions should be harmonized in much the way in 
which the family unites on some domestic problem of vital interest to all of 
its members. There must be something of a willingness to compromise on the 
part of each in order to promote the general welfare of the group. Democracy 
in practice is open to criticism, but not until a close approximation to the 
56 per cent of the population now enfranchised functions in elections can the 
system be condemned as wrong. “Education and the Community” admits 
abstract intelligence to be of great value but maintains further that the motor 
and social forms of intelligence are indispensable in the public educational 
scheme of a democracy. The chief service of the intellectuals of the country 
should be in analyzing public problems and in presenting the results for the 
approval of the citizens. “But to do this he must acknowledge that the 
people as a whole have a sufficient sense to understand his proposals provided 
he has sense enough to make them generally understandable” (p. 161). In the 
chapter entitled ‘Reproducing Their Kind,” the author says that the function 
of producing uncommon children to become future leaders may well be left to 
the common people. ‘With equal educational opportunities more uncommon 
individuals will be developed from seemingly commonplace parents, with 
their prolificacy, than could be expected from any selected group” (p. 225). 

The book is written in a style which should make a somewhat popular 
appeal. 


CaRTER V. Goop 


Geography for high schools—The subject of geography is receiving increasing 
attention in secondary schools. At present the chief problem confronting 
teachers and administrators is the selection and organization of material 
for new and reorganized courses. For those interested in the economic phase 
of the subject the abridgment' of the ninth edition of the well-known Handbook 
of Commercial Geography will form a useful addition to the reference library. 

In the introduction the authors state that “in commercial geography the 
subjects chiefly considered are the place of production of articles, and the routes 
and modes by which they are or may best be exchanged.” In keeping with 


t George C. Chisholm and J. Hamilton Birrell, A Smaller Commercial Geography. 
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the definition thus laid down, the volume treats of commodities, countries 
of the earth, and trade routes. The sections on commodities deal with the 
circumstances affecting their production and carriage and the chief places 
of production, subdivided into products dependent on climate, minerals, and 
manufactured articles. A survey is made of nearly one hundred political 
divisions, including those recently formed. The chapter on trade routes 
includes a brief discussion of “how the nature of the commodities carried affects 
the route,” great circle sailing, and coaling-stations. 

As a book of reference for high-school pupils the volume will prove valuable. 
On commercial geography Professor Chisholm is an authority with an inter- 
national reputation. Post-war trade conditions are given in so far as returns 
are available. In a few cases data for 1922 are furnished. 

For more general use, however, the volume is less suitable. In the first 
place, there is a total lack of pictures, charts, and even maps. One is at a 
loss to explain such an omission from a geography in this age of visual presenta- 
tion. In the second place, the book has the fault of many abridgments. So 
much information is compressed into small compass that it is difficult for the 
authors to do justice to themselves and the subject as a whole. Certainly 
the work fails, in great part, to strike the keynote in modern geography which 
is now defined as the study of human adjustment to natural environment. The 
book is a splendid compilation of facts about articles of trade, but the element 
of human relationship is too largely lacking. The first part of the chapter on 
trade routes is probably the most interesting part of the book, and the most 
valuable, because it shows why shippers handle their goods in the way they 
do. Even in these pages the human element could, with profit, be made more 
prominent. In contrast to this, too many pages are devoted to lists of facts. 
Only twelve pages are given to the geography of the United States, too little 
space in which to vitalize the subject and show how the people adjust their 
economic activities to natural conditions. 

For a course, then, in economic geography for high schools the present 
volume will serve best as a reference source for factual material rather than 
as a guide in point of view and organization. 

H. M. Lepparp 


High-school algebra.—A new text? in algebra will make an appeal to those 
teachers of mathematics who are dissatisfied with the traditional course and 
yet are not willing or ready at present to accept the plan of general mathematics 
or the plan based on the function concept in algebra. The numerous geometric 
exercises included in the text indicate a tendency toward general mathematics. 
However, no mention is made of the function concept. This may be considered 
one of the greatest weaknesses of the book. In most respects, the recommenda- 


t Edward I. Edgerton and Perry A. Carpenter, A First Course in Algebra, Chi- 
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tions of the National Committee on Mathematical Requirements have been 
followed. 

Two features of the book stand out distinctly. The numerous oral exer- 
cises are the first. These afford excellent training in mathematical expression 
and in the performance of mathematical processes without the use of pencil 
and paper. The second feature is the constant emphasis on review. There 
are review exercises within chapters and at the end of chapters and a general 
review arranged by topics at the end of the book. The review exercises fre- 
quently pertain to topics in preceding chapters as well as to the topics under 
immediate discussion. The problems throughout the book have been chosen 
carefully. Usually two or more illustrative examples precede each set of 
exercises with the steps and processes involved clearly indicated. 

A special chapter is devoted to the “Statistical and Formula Graph,” 
with an abundance and variety of material for statistical graphs to be drawn 
by the students. The chapter on radicals is a splendid one. Five principles 
of the simplification of radicals are clearly stated and adequately illustrated, 
and sufficient exercises are given to fix each principle. In addition to the 
material recommended by the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments, a supplementary chapter is included covering the topics of factoring 
by grouping, the sum and difference of two cubes, complex fractions, 
fractions which have binomial surd denominators, simultaneous equations 
containing three or more unknowns, proportion, variation, and numerical 
trigonometry. 

Emphasis on oral exercises and reviews, many geometric exercises, well- 
chosen problems and material for statistical graphs, and an unusually clear 
presentation of the subject of radicals, together with an organization whereby 
each topic is linked to the topic preceding, make this a text which should find 
favor among teachers searching for a book for classroom use or for supple- 
mentary exercises. 

James W. Hoce 


Written expression—In the teaching of composition in the high school, 
both the simple and the complex elements have been emphasized. It is a 
question for investigation, however, whether it is at all desirable to teach more 
than the simple elements of composition that will enable the high-school pupil 
to master written English as a tool. How much progress we can reasonably 
expect high-school graduates to make in the more refined technique of short- 
story writing, exposition, and argumentation will have to be determined by 
some means more scientific than has been employed up to the present. One 
of the tools involved in composition, namely, outlining, has enough significance 
for other language abilities to deserve greater attention than it usually receives. 
Perhaps outlining can be of greater assistance in developing ‘“‘ meaningful silent 
reading” ability than in stimulating youthful journalists and pamphleteers. 
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A little monograph' attacks the problem from both points of view—effective 
analytical silent reading and effective writing. After discussing the function 
and importance of outlining, the author distinguishes between topical and 
sentence outlines, giving a definite value to each, and indicates that outlining 
may be done by either the inductive “‘working up” method or the deductive 
“working down” method—in other words, proceeding from the concrete data 
to the generalized summary or vice versa. A final chapter makes the applica- 
tion to writing with a pertinent discussion of the old demand for spontaneous 
writing as contrasted with carefully organized writing, in which the author 
makes clear that only as writing is organized can the delivery of its message 
to the reader be guaranteed. 

While the final chapter is suggestive, the significant contribution of the 
book is the information with reference to outlining in reading and study. 
Undoubtedly, practice in outlining material according to the suggestions given 
would result in the development of the “‘thoughtful problem-solving” attitude 
in silent reading so necessary if content is really to be mastered. The publica- 
tion has been prepared ostensibly for college students, in order to develop “the 
ability to read magazines and books rapidly and efficiently” as well as the 
ability to prepare written material, but its style of presentation, as well as aim, 
makes it available for senior high school and junior-college classes. 


J. ANDERSON 


Supplementary and reference book in natural science-—The attention which 
has been given to natural science during the past ten or fifteen years in both 
the intermediate and grammar grades is now beginning to show marked results 
as evidenced by the increasing interest on the part of pupils in the various 
phases of nature-study. This increasing interest has brought about a demand 
for numerous books that deal with the study of nature. A book? which should 
attract especial attention because of its unique method of dealing with bird- 
life has just appeared. 

The purpose of the author is to create a love for birds and to promote 
familiarity with them without going into scientific detail. Numerous photo- 
graphs supplement the descriptions which call attention to interesting facts 
of bird-life in such a clear, personal, and easily understood manner that one 
is stimulated to become an interested observer of birds. The book will be 
readily accepted by boys and girls as an aid in answering the many questions 
which constantly present themselves in connection with the study of birds. 

A perusal of the contents of the book and a study of the 145 excellent 
photographs from life impress one with the fact that the collecting and organiz- 


t Edward William Dolch, Outlining for Effective Writing. New York: Harper 
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ing of the materials included in the book have meant years of patient, pains- 
taking work and keen, careful observations prompted by an enthusiasm born 
of the love of nature. The volume is a distinct and valuable contribution to 


natural science. 
O. D. FRANK 
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